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HE development of England’s Near Eastern policy in 

the period between the Greek War for Independence 

and the Crimean War is one of the best examples of the 
interrelation of history and economics. In 1827 George Can- 
ning, in co-operation with Russia, intervened in behalf of the 
Greeks, who sought their freedom from the Ottoman Turk; yet 
twenty-five years later Palmerston and Russell were ready to 
risk war to prevent the final disintegration of the Turkish 
Empire. This complete lack of continuity in British policy can- 
not be explained by glib allusions to the weaknesses of the 
cabinet system of government or by the statement that 
Palmerston was the exact opposite of his illustrious predecessor. 
Actually Palmerston prided himself on being a disciple of 
Canning and, like him, opportunistically fitted his policy to his 
nation’s needs. Moreover, it is now a well-established fact that 
British policy during the years that Palmerston dominated the 
foreign office was not always constant. Palmerston was more 
or less indifferent to the future existence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire when he took office; yet when he left it the welfare of 
Turkey was one of the most important aspects of his many- 
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450 FRANK E. BAILEY 


sided program. The explanation of this diplomatic inconstancy! 
is found in large measure in economic facts—in short, in the 
development of Britain’s overseas trade with Turkey in the 
twenty-five years prior to the outbreak of the Crimean War. 
The following article is an attempt to place Palmerston’s 
foreign policy in its true economic setting, to show in this one 
instance the effect of economics upon history.’ 

Britain’s anxiety to maintain “the territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire”’ is often erroneously considered as an integral 
part of her foreign policy throughout the whole of the nine- 
teenth century. Several attempts’ have been made to correct 
this false impression, but it has continued to persist. When and 
for what particular reasons did the protection of Turkey become 
a cardinal principle of British policy? The attitude of the 
British foreign office with respect to Near Eastern affairs under- 
went a profound change in 1833. Prior to that date the British 
government did not pursue a definite policy toward the Turkish 
state. The death of Canning in 1827 left British policy in the 
Near East confused, and Wellington and Goderich were unable 
to establish a fixed program until the Greek war was ended.‘ 


1 The most authoritative recent treatments of British diplomacy in this period to 
1855 are: H. W. V. Temperley, England and the Near East: the Crimea (London, 1936), 
and V. J. Puryear, England, Russia, and the Straits question, 1844-1856 (Berkley, 1931). 
Professor Puryear’s International economics and the diplomacy of the Near East, a study 
of British commercial policy in the Levant, 1834-1853 (Stanford, 1935) adds little to his 
earlier diplomatic study of the problem. 


2 The material used for this article has been taken from foreign office documents, 
board of trade reports, Whitehall, and customs reports, housed in the Public Record 
Office, London and Canterbury, cited respectively as “F.O.,” “*B.T.,”’ “Customs,”’ and 


“P.R.O.” 


3 In addition to the accounts already noted, mention should be made of F. S. Rod- 
key, The Turco-Egyptian question in the relations of England, France, and Russia, 1832- 
1841 (Urbana, 1921), and J. E. Swain, The struggle for the control of the Mediterranean 
prior to 1848, a study of Anglo-Turkish relations (Boston, 1933). The following articles 
were also useful: R. L. Baker, “Palmerston and the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi,”’ English 
historical review, XLIII (1928), 83-89; C. W. Crawley, “‘Anglo-Russian relations, 1815- 
1840," Cambridge historical journal, III (1929), 47-73; and F. S. Rodkey, “Lord 
Palmerston and the rejuvenation of Turkey, 1830-1841,’ Journal of modern history, I 
(1929), 570-93, and II (1930), 193-225. 


*C. W. Crawley, The question of Greek independence (London, 1930). 
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Palmerston entered the foreign office in 1830. During his first 
three years his attention was held by events nearer home, 
namely, the problem of Belgian independence. The French 
revolution of 1830 had been followed by a new interest in 
Belgium and the Rhine region, and this temporarily blinded 
British statesmen to what was taking place in the Mediter- 
ranean, with the result that Palmerston maintained the nega- 
tive interest in Turkey’s welfare which he had inherited.’ With 
the signing of the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi between Turkey 
and Russia, by which the Ottoman Empire virtually became a 
protectorate of the great Russian state,® British policy changed 
abruptly, and for at least a quarter of a century after 1833 the 
fate of the declining power of the sultan was of utmost concern 
to Downing Street. Likewise, the British public’ in the first 
quarter of the century had very little interest in the affairs of 
Turkey. A few Englishmen realized the importance of Turkey’s 
geographical location across the Mediterranean trade routes, 
but the great majority were apathetic. British indifference was 
natural perhaps, since in 1827, the year in which the Greek war 
became an international question, only 3 per cent of British 
imports came from the Ottoman Empire, and exports to Tur- 
key amounted to less than 2 per cent of Britain’s total exports. 
By the same token British interest in Turkey twenty-five years 
later (1852) can be explained in large measure by the fact that 
Britain’s exports to Turkey had increased from £1,078,920 to 
£8,489,100 and amounted to more than 3 per cent of Britain’s 
total exports. Herein lies one explanation of why the disintegra- 
tion of the Ottoman state became in the second quarter of the 


5 Swain, chap. v. 

6 According to Hoskins (British routes to India [New York, 1928], p. 146) prior to 
1833 ‘‘Britain had played a defensive role in the Near East,’’ and the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi tended to “‘focus British attention and concern on the Mohammedan countries 
of the Mediterranean.” 


7 The first attempts to educate public opinion in England toward a higher regard for 
Turkey were David Urquhart, Turkey and its resources: its municipal organization and 
free trade; the state and prospects of English commerce in the East, the new administration 
of Greece, its revenue and national possessions (London, 1833), and David Ross, Opinions 
of the European press on the Eastern question (London, 1836). 
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452 FRANK E. BAILEY 


nineteenth century a major problem not only for the British 
people but for the foreign office as well. 

Palmerston’s failure to foresee in early 1833 the Russian 
threat to British interests in the eastern Mediterranean and 
especially his failure to prevent the consummation of the Unkiar 
treaty by prompt action on the part of his own government 
were not due to his lack of knowledge of the Turkish situation. 
For two years he had been busy with the liquidation of the 
problems resulting from the Greek war. Moreover, he was well 
informed of Turkey’s weakness and Russia’s desires by his able 
ambassador Stratford Canning.* Yet, neither Palmerston nor 
the public at large considered the Russians a threat to British 
interests in the Mediterranean. France, which had just begun 
to establish a great overseas empire in Algeria, was regarded 
as the more dangerous rival in that region.’ The conclusion be- 
tween Russia and Turkey of the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi in 
July, 1833, brought the foreign office and the British trader to a 
realization of the dangers ahead, and a positive interest in the 
maintenance of the Ottoman state developed which really con- 
stituted a new policy on the part of England. 

The aims of this new policy were twofold: first, to preserve 
the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire against foreign 
aggression, and, second, to encourage the internal development 
of that state so that it would become strong and prosperous, 
and thus a greater outlet for Britain’s expanding trade. That 
this new policy of watchful guidance for Turkey’s welfare, a 
policy largely the result of Russian aggression, was maintained 
for the next twenty-five years is explained only in part by 
Palmerston’s long service as foreign secretary; of equal im- 
portance is the fact that the British people recognized after 

8 Canning to Palmerston, No. 12, Mar. 7, 1832, F.O. 78/209; Canning to Palmerston, 
No. 34, confidential, May 17, 1832, F.O. 78/210; and especially, Canning to Palmerston, 
Dec. 19, 1832, F.O. 78/211. The letter of December 19 is particularly interesting be- 
cause the marginal notes in Palmerston’s own hand show how far he was from a definite 
Turkish policy. 

*In March, 1832, Sir Robert Peel expressed great apprehension as to the mainte- 


nance of peace if French aggression in the Mediterranean continued. See Hansard, Parl. 
debates (3d ser.), X, 1229. 
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1833 the real significance of Turkey to their economic prosper- 
ity and to their access to India. Traders and travelers who 
visited the Near East in ever increasing numbers in the 1830's 
returned with stirring accounts of Turkey’s economic and 
strategic possibilities to the British Empire. Suddenly the 
maintenance of the “territorial integrity of the Ottoman state” 
had meaning for all Britishers. 

As a pathway to the east the Mediterranean did not take on 
real significance until the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century.!° The new interest in the Mediterranean route which 
showed itself in the eighteen-thirties resulted from certain in- 
dustrial changes of the preceding era—the need for more raw 
materials and especially for new and larger markets—which 
need no elaboration here. The exchange of raw materials for 
manufactured goods, especially where foodstuffs were involved. 
called for a shorter route, a more speedy means of transporta- 
tion.!! The new steam vessels, largely because of their speed, 
were more dependable than sailing ships against the elements 
natural and human; but for long voyages so much fuel and 
water were needed that there was left little space for cargo. A 
shorter passage with frequent stopping places for supplies was 
necessary. 

As early as 1784 English traders, the chief of whom was 
George Baldwin, saw the possibility of a shorter route to India 
by way of the Mediterranean and the Isthmus of Suez,’ but it 


10 In spite of the fact that Britain’s first contacts with India had been by way of 
the Mediterranean and the overland route, that passage held second place to the Cape 
route until the eighteen-thirties; see Hoskins, p. 1. ‘“General European exhaustion fol- 
lowing the long wars and lack of motive for the development of new routes to the East 
made for a policy of laissez-faire in eastern matters. Besides the Cape route with the 
new way station at Table Bay sufficed for English transportation needs” (ibid., p. 129). 
Cf. Swain, p. 86. 

The voyage around the Cape occupied from five to eight months. Although the 
passage of the first steamship, the ““Enterprize,”’ from an English port to Calcutta by 
way of the Cape in 113 days was considered a feat, it was not fast enough. Moreover, 
this route was a most hazardous one; often whole cargoes were lost in storms en- 
countered in the African seas, and shipowners operated in constant fear of pirates. See 
Hoskins, p. 94. 


2 [bid., p. 7. 
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yas not until 1830 that English surveyors seriously considered 
an all-water route to India via Egypt. The reports of their 
findings, printed by order of parliament,'*® aroused so much 
interest that the house of commons established a select com- 
mittee to consider a shorter route to India.'‘ Agitation for a 
canal across the isthmus increased in the following decade. The 
distance from England to India by way of Suez was little more 
than one-third that of the Cape route,” and this appealed to the 
small independent traders as well as the great companies. 

Had the canal not met with such strong opposition in the 
foreign office, it is quite possible that it would have been under- 
taken much earlier and as an English enterprise. Palmerston 
considered the canal nonsense writ large. He opposed the pro- 
posal from the start, declaring that it was not only a physical 
impossibility but a politically dangerous undertaking as well." 
He considered a railway across the isthmus more practical as 
well as much cheaper." 

Palmerston did appreciate, however, the need of more direct 
communication with India. Proof of this lies in the fact that he 
was an ardent supporter of the Euphrates development proj- 
ects.'5 Not only did communication with India via the Eu- 


18 Parl. papers, 1834, Reports; Committees, Steam Navigation to India, XIV, 1-234, 
and Appen., pp. 1-197. 

14 Hansard (3d ser.), XXIV, 142. 46 Hoskins, p. 88. 

16 Hansard (3d ser.), CXLVI, 1043-44. To Palmerston a canal in such a position 
would become a second Bosphorus, with all the accompanying difficulties, as is now the 
case. 

17 Swain, p. 186. On February 8, 1847, Palmerston wrote to Murray, his agent in 
Egypt, directing him to urge upon the Pasha the costliness and impracticability of a 
canal and pointing out ‘‘that the persons who press upon the Pasha such a commercial 
scheme [as the canal], do so evidently for the purpose of diverting him from the railway 
which would be perfectly feasible and comparatively cheap”’ (F.O. 97/411). Four years 
later he expressed the same opinion to the English ambassador at Constantinople. “‘A 
ship canal,”’ he wrote Canning on July 24, 1851, “from the Mediterranean to the Red 
Sea, if such a work were practicable, would be a different thing; and it is needless to 
point out how such a work, changing as it would the relative position of some of the 
maritime powers of Europe toward each other, would involve the possibility of political 
consequences of great import and might seriously affect the foreign relations of the 
Turkish Empire” (F.O. 78/411). 


18 Hoskins, p. 155. 
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phrates and the Persian Gulf appear more direct,'® but that 
route also would avoid the dangers of the Red Sea as well as 
the southwest monsoon, which swept the Arabian Ocean for 
four months of the year. All these arguments were used by 
Palmerston to strengthen his opposition to the canal project, 
which carried with it so many political difficulties. In pursuing 
this line of thought, Palmerston was representative of an earlier 
era, which frowned upon the railway and the expensive ocean 
steamship. River transportation had proved its effectiveness on 
the Rhine and the Danube. “Why should it not be extended to 
the Euphrates?” asked Palmerston and the opponents of the 
canal.2? Yet, more important than any of these ideas in 
Palmerston’s mind was his belief that the political situation in 
the Near East after 1833 made the Euphrates route the only 
feasible one. This explains why he exercised such caution lest he 
lend governmental sympathy to the canal supporters and there- 
by aggravate an international problem already critical.” Palm- 
erston favored the route which was more directly under the 
sultan’s control, because he then enjoyed the friendship of the 
Mahmoud II.” And the reverse is likewise true: his interest in 
a shorter route to India via Syria and Mesopotamia strength- 
ened his desire to befriend and support the sultan’s empire 
against those who would destroy it. 

Enough has been said to demonstrate that, from the point of 
view of protection of her Asiatic interest, British foreign policy 
in the Near East after 1833 was in large measure determined by 
the geographic position of the Ottoman Empire. Any student 
of European history can multiply these examples, and it is use- 
less to labor the point. Yet, it should be borne in mind that an 

19 Early surveys incorrectly announced this to be shorter than via Suez, with the 


result that it came to be known as the direct route, whereas Suez went by the misnomer, 
the ‘‘overland route” (ibid., p. 154). 

20 Tbid., p. 148, n. 57. 

*1 Hansard (3d ser.), CXLVII, 1652-62, 1676-83. Occupation of Aden by Britain 
in 1839 did not necessarily mean that Palmerston had been convinced by the supporters 
of the canal. Throughout the whole period Palmerston opposed the canal as impractical 
and politically dangerous. 

® Hoskins, p. 147. 
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equally important reason for Britain’s solicitude, in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, for the sultan and his domin- 
ions was the direct trade which existed between the United 
Kingdom and the vast stretches of territory under the sultan’s 
control. 

Unfortunately, no accurate figures exist for the total exports 
and imports of the United Kingdom during the twenty-five 
years from 1825 to 1850, but Table 1 indicates the degree of 
expansion of British commerce during that period. From this 
table will be noted that the exports of the United Kingdom in- 
creased almost £141,000,000, while British imports increased 
more than £56,000,000 in the twenty-five years between the 
Greek war and the Crimean struggle.** Since these represent 
official values (according to the rates of 1696), better evidence 
of the expansion of British industry and commerce in the period 
can be found in a comparison of the exports of certain manu- 
factured articles and some of the principal imports of raw ma- 
terials at the beginning and the end of the period. For example, 
cotton goods, which were the chief export of Britain during this 
era,”‘ increased more than 66 per cent, rising from £18,788,016 
in 1825 to £28,257,401 in 1850. Iron and steel output rose al- 
most fourfold (seven fold by 1855), while hardware and cutlery 
advanced from £1,656,039 in 1825 to £2,641,432 in 1850. 
Woolen manufactured goods, another staple export of the 
United Kingdom, increased in value by more than £2,000,000 
in the three decades between 1825 and 1855. The average de- 
clared value of exports for the United Kingdom for the five- 
year period of 1825-30 was £42,913,654; for 1850-55, £129,- 
013,568. This seems all the more significant when one recalls 
that price levels were falling because of more efficient methods 
of production. 

Imports of raw materials also show great increases. In 1825 
the United Kingdom imported 1,829,379 pounds of raw silk; 

23 These are official values, about 30 per cent larger than real values. The real value 
of exports increased approximately £98,692,786, while imports increased £39,070,141. 


These increases were significant, especially since prices were falling. Cf. J. H. Clapham, 
An economic history of modern Britain (Cambridge, 1926), I, 476. 


*4 Cotton goods made up almost half of Britain’s total exports in this period. 
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twenty-five years later (1850) this item amounted to 4,942,407 
pounds, and in 1855 to 6,618,862 pounds. Imports of sheep and 





TABLE 1 


OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 1825-50* 
































" Official Value Official Value 
: Year of Exports of Imports Trade Balance + 
Se £ 56,320,182 | £ 44,208,803 | £ 12,111,379 # 
ie tek al 51,042,023 37,813,890 13,228,133 “i 
| eee 62,052,755 44,908,173 17,144,582 
ee 62,734,635 45,167,443 17 ,567 , 192 t 
ein sah gra8 aes 66 , 838 , 127 43 ,995 , 286 22,842,841 PI 
RNG 65.88 stely 69 , 700 ,748 46 ,300 ,473 23 ,400 , 275 sy 
eee 71,431,490 49 , 727,828 21,703 ,662 By 
See 76,070,148 44,610,546 $1,459 ,602 a 
i rer 79,821,110 45,944,426 33 ,876 ,684 
| 85 ,397 , 268 49 ,364 ,733 36,032,535 : 
DE Soke a8 xs 91,157,783 49 ,029 ,334 42,128,449 in 
I a6 eins a 97 611,856 57 , 296 ,045 40,315,911 Zt 
} are 85,779 , 568 54,762,285 31,017,283 4 
} a ree 105,165,479 61,258,013 43 ,907 , 466 i" 
re 110,190,656 62,048,121 48,142,535 i: 
Sa seine eck 116,481,005 67,492,710 48 ,988 , 295 
| Ree 116 , 902,887 64 , 666 , 268 52,458,619 ie 
| eee 118,841,802 65 , 253 , 286 48 ,588,516 4] 
Dees tote 131,832,947 70,214,912 61,618,035 4 
re 145,956,654 75,449,374 70,507 , 280 
J re 150 ,877 , 902 85 , 297 , 508 65 ,580 ,394 
ee 148 ,609 ,056 75,934,022 72,675 ,034 
ee 146 , 172,008 90 ,921 , 866 55,250, 142 iy 
Ds oo wrens 150,996 ,040 93 , 547,134 57,448 ,906 a 
} ae 190,010,394 105,874,607 84,135,787 i 
ere 197 ,309 , 876 100 , 460 , 433 96 ,849 , 443 
* William Page, Commerce and industry, tables of statistics for the British Empire from Vi 
1815 (London, 1919), p. 70, Table 23. It was impossible to secure accurate totals of ex- i 
ports and imports from the customs ledgers, since exports are listed there in official values j 
(according to the rates of 1696) for all years except 1849 and 1850, in which years they f 
are listed in declared values. The abstract for the year 1846 is missing from the ledger a 
Imports are likewise listed in official values until 1870, and there is no abstract for the a 
year 1847. According to John Marshall, A digest of all the accounts relating to the popu- 3 
tion, productions, revenues, financial operations, manufactures, shi ping, colonies, com- 
| merce, etc. etc., of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, diffused through more | 
than 600 volumes of journals, reports, papers, presented to parliament in the last 35 years i 
(London, 1833), p. 65, the real value of exports and imports was about 70 per cent of 
the official value. Because of the incompleteness of the figures in the customs reports f 
have used the above table, which is based on customs tariffs of the United Kingdom, aif 
1800-96, Parl. papers, 1898 (c. 8706); though not as accurate, it is nevertheless expres- 4 
sive of the great rise in British overseas trade between 1825 and 1850. hg 
lamb’s wool increased 50 per cent between 1825 and 1855, while ¥ 
cotton wool rose from 226,052,135 pounds in 1825 to 907,676,- : 
094 pounds in 1855.” English imports increased at the rate of ‘ 
% 
25 Since imports are listed in official values, I have compared quantities, rather than : 
import values, wherever possible. ® 
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33 per cent per annum from 1826 to 1846, rising to 6 per cent 
per annum in the next quarter of the century.” From 1825 to 
the outbreak of the Crimean War British exports surpassed im- 
ports on an average of £44,000,000, beginning as low as 
£12,000,000 in 1825 and rising to almost £97,000,000 in 1850. 
In the year 1853, the year in which the war actually broke out, 
the balance in Britain’s favor was approximately £119,000,000. 

That the horizons of the British merchant were broadened 
by this steady expansion of trade no one can deny. The point 
of view of the foreign office, which was more and more forced 
to hear the complaints of the trader and assist him in marketing 
his goods, likewise was enlarged. It was no mere coincidence 
that this period of rapid economic development in Britain was 
also the period in which her interest in the welfare of the Otto- 
man Empire was greatest, for Turkey between 1825 and 1855 
was one of England’s best customers. In order to appreciate the 
importance of Turkey as an outlet for England’s ever expanding 
trade, the situation on the continent is worth noting. 

In the second quarter of the nineteenth century England’s 
trade with the European states was limited because of the 
barriers which these countries raised in order to foster their 
own industrial development.”’ France, which began to realize 
the possibilities of industry and commerce after 1315, took the 
lead in this respect. Textiles were absolutely barred until 1834, 
when this unconditional prohibition was replaced by high 
duties. The German Zollverein, while not specifically prohibit- 
ing English goods, did tax foreign manufactures. Although its 
duties were not heavy at the start, there was a tendency to move 
upward. Trade channels with the Germanies existed, however, 
via Belgium, Holland, the Hanse towns, and states not mem- 

6 A. L. Bowley, Short account of England's foreign trade in the 19th century (London, 
1905), p. 39. 

27 G. R. Porter, in Progress of the Nation (London, 1936), reported (p. 482 of the 1912 
edition): ‘“That part of our commerce which, being carried on with the rich and civil- 
ized peoples of Europe, should present the greatest field for extension, had fallen off in 
a remarkable degree. Our average annual exports to Europe were less in value by 


nearly twenty per cent, in the five years from 1832 to 1836, than they were in the five 
years that followed the close of the war... .. ” Cf. Clapham, pp. 476-80. 
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bers of this economic league, carrying goods across Europe to 
the Austrian and Russian frontiers. To keep these channels 
open was “‘the prime object of British commercial diplomacy.’’** 
In the same way the Austrian lands*® were protected by high 
tariffs, one of which (1835) prohibited some sixty-nine articles 
and levied exorbitant duties on as many as sixteen hundred 
items. The Russian tariff of 1833, which replaced the absolute 
prohibition of all foreign manufactures established in 1810, pro- 
scribed more than three hundred articles; this became the basis 
of Russian tariff policy until 1844. Yet, as has been pointed out, 
there was a steady increase in the outward flow of goods from 
English factories. 

Where were these manufactures sold? Britain’s Asiatic and 
African possessions consumed large quantities, as did the new 
South American markets,*° but large and frequent shiploads of 
manufactured products went out to the Turkish ports as well. 

While the German market remained stagnant, and the French market 
shut, the markets of the Turkish Empire and of the East were in brisk motion. 
Between 1839 and 1849,—half way through the early railway age and about 
its close; both years of normal good trade, whose figures would fall on or near 
the ascending line of exports,—the plain cotton goods shipped overseas more 
than doubled (380 to 795 million yards); those shipped to India and Ceylon 


Table 2, giving official values, indicates the significance of 
the Levant trade in this period. Yet this table does not give a 
true picture of Anglo-Turkish trade between 1825 and 1850, 
both because of the incompleteness of the records upon which it 
is based and because of the variation in the way in which values 
were listed. It is obvious that the Levant trade was a very small 
proportion of Britain’s total commerce.*? Nevertheless, the 
figures do prove that the favorable trade relations with Turkey, 
which began about 1830, were well worth continuing; and, as will 

6 Clapham, p. 480. 

29 Hungary was not included in the Habsburg tariff in the period under study. 


80 The South American markets, won from Spain when their colonies in South 
American revolted during the Napoleonic period, practically balanced Britain’s losses 
on the continent until 1855. Cf. Puryear, International economics, p. 108. 


31 Clapham, pp. 481-82. 2 Cf. Table 1. 
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be shown later, they were so regarded by English commercial 
men. The very fact that between 1825 and 1850 exports to 
Turkey increased seven fold (reaching a high of £11,186,524 in 
1848), while imports were reasonably steady with some increase 


TABLE 2 


OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM TO 
TURKEY COMPARED WITH IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED 
KINGDOM FROM TURKEY, 1825-50 














Year Exports* Importst Trade Balance 
pOOS.......... 66] & 30TO 671 £1,207,172 £ 127,501 
ree 1,104,897 818,516 286 ,381 
Sarre 1,078 ,920 598 ,650 480 , 270 
ae sea 423,151} 731,943 308 ,792 
eee ; 1,394,588 431,062 963 , 526 
a ae 2,745,723 726 ,065 2,019,658 
| ae oa 2,113,928 759,797 1,354,131 
1832 tay i 2,091,590 654,146 1,446 ,444 
ere 2,450, 204 654,958 1,806 , 246 
eee 2,467 ,944 741,280 1,726 ,664 
See 2,706,591 879 ,089 1,827 ,502 
ere 3,649,925 1,030,110 2,619,815 
rrr 2,747 ,807 841,395 1,906 ,412 
_ . 3 4,672,720 789,118 3,883 ,602 
BC i's os 3,578,561 1,196,430 2,382,131 
eee 3,673 ,903 1,240,812 2,433 ,091 
__. See ee ee 3,630,792 1,212,749 2,418,043 
1842... ss aed 4,688 , 207 1,168,036 3,520,171 
See 5,440,941 1,243 ,759 4,197,182 
eee 7,688 ,406 1,292 ,989 6,395,417 
. aes 7,620,140 1,465 ,972 6,154,168 
Rs bs 4 ix ig err kee i Ey Oe ee ee 
_. See 6. are Pee ae Rion ctor 
ee ere ce a ere ee ae See eae 
ae OY YS re ee a aes ee 
ee eS Serer eee aka ew neon 











* Customs 9/12-24 and 8/47-71. There are no abstracts for the year 1846. 
t Customs 6/20-50. Abstracts are missing for years 1847-50. 

t Blockade became effective October, 1828. 

§ Declared values. Exclusive of Moldavia and Wallachia. 


after the signing of the Anglo-Turkish commercial treaty 
(signed at Balta Liman on August 16, 1838), gave England a 
most favorable trade balance in the two decades prior to the 
outbreak of the Crimean War.** By 1845, £6,000,000 were 

33 Beginning with an unfavorable trade balance in 1825, on the eve of the Crimean 
War the balance in England’s favor was almost twenty-two times greater. Since cus- 


toms reports contain no abstracts of imports for the years 1847-50, it was necessary to 
use the year 1852 instead of 1850. 
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available from this one source alone for reinvestment and ex- 
pansion, not only in the Levant but also at home and in various 
parts of the world. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century the Turks gave 
little thought to an equal balance of trade. Few attempts were 
made to equalize their imports and exports, and every regula- 
tion which might hinder the free exchange of goods was shunned. 
Manufactured goods imported were paid for with agricultural 
produce, and the country was forced to increase its production 
in proportion to its need of foreign articles.** The fact that 
Turkey paid her creditors with products valued in their cur- 
rency tended to reduce the sum total of the nation’s resources, 
since the exchange was always against them.* For this reason 
the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 was not as beneficial to the 
Turkish traders as it was to commercial men in some of the 
other grain-producing states. 

A large proportion of the Turkish balances were paid in 
bullion or specie.** Since they did not resort to borrowing until 
after 1850,*’ depreciation of the currency was necessary in order 
to produce the needed specie to meet their annual payments.** 
Devaluation of the Ottoman currency, which in turn caused an 
ever increasing price level, raised havoc with Turkish finance 
and tended to weaken the whole economic structure of the 
Ottoman Empire to a degree that a less rich country could not 
have withstood.*® From the British viewpoint, however, as 

34 Ross, p. 291. Turkey did not balance the manufactures she imported with her 
grain, as is generally stated. As a matter of fact, wheat ranked eighteenth in im- 


portance on the list of Turkish exports to Britain until 1845. After the repeal of the 
Corn Laws it became the fourth most important export in 1850, and in 1855 was second. 


3 Ed. Engelhardt, La Turquie et le Tanzimat, ou histoire des réformes dans l’ Empire 
ottoman depuis 1828 jusqu’d nos jours (2 vols.; Paris, 1882), I, 100. 


% Paid in London in sterling, a great disadvantage to the Turks (M. A. Ubicini, 
Letters on Turkey [2 vols.; London, 1856], I, 301). 


37 [—). E. Blaisdell, European financial control in the Ottoman Empire; a study of the 
establishment, activities, and significance of the administration of the Ottoman public debt 
(New York, 1929), p. 27. 

, 38 Sixty million piastres (£552,000) in paper currency was issued in 1841 (Ubicini, 
, 299). 

9 Ibid., p. 330. Abuse and lack of currency was particularly hard on the agricultural 
classes, which provided the products by which foreign manufactured goods were 
secured. 
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long as investment sources remained, the transfer of gold was 
very beneficial. This explains why the business groups in Eng- 
land were so anxious to maintain amicable relations with the 
Ottoman state in the first half of the nineteenth century. In 
order to appreciate the real significance of Britain’s trade with 
Turkey in this period, a glance at the Turkish side of the picture 
is equally important. 

The Ottoman Empire in the nineteenth century was pri- 
marily an agricultural country.*® Its products were chiefly those 
of the soil, tobacco, grains, cotton wool, sheep and lamb’s wool, 
valonia, etc.*! Yet, the Turkish state was never self-contained, 
both because agriculture was never developed to the point of 
complete self-sufficiency” and because of the almost total 
absence of manufactured articles. Turkey’s dependence upon 
outside states for manufactured goods later proved her undoing 
because it led to exploitation by the more advanced states which 
Turkey was not able to prevent by countercompetition. The 
great variety of her soil products, however, was one of the 
reasons why Turkey so long survived her weak governmental 
administration within and the frequent attacks of neighboring 
states from without. 

Except for the silk manufactures of Brusa, there was little or 
no industry in Turkey prior to 1850. The industrial revolution, 
in the sense of changes in methods of production and distribu- 
tion, has only come to Turkey in recent times, and then largely 
through foreign exploitation.‘* The Turks remained content 
with the easier method of trading the products of the soil and 


40 Jbid., especially letter No. 15, pp. 307-38. For the influence of geography and 
climate on agriculture see L. J. Gordon, American relations with Turkey; an economic 
interpretation (Philadelphia, 1932), pp. 74-81. 

“| Other products were rice, honey, olive oil, fruits and vegetables, wine, opium, 
flax, hemp, silk, sugar cane, timber, resin, turpentine, cattle, gold, silver, iron, tin, lead, 
salt, marble, sponges, and fish. The predominance of soil products is most striking. 

* Lack of knowledge, dearth of labor, want of capital, and poor transportation and 
communication were the reasons for Turkey’s agricultural deficiencies (Ubicini, I, 
letter No. 15, pp. 307-38). 


43 To effect a real industrial system and thereby make Turkey self-sufficient was one 
of the aims of the late Mustapha Kemal, Ataturk Ghazi. 
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small luxury articles for manufactured necessities. More 
specific reasons for Turkey’s industrial backwardness were the 
lack of capital, the limited resources of coal and iron, and the 
absence of protective tariffs to encourage industry. The tradi- 
tional dependence on outside sources (encouraged by foreign 
traders) and the character of a people satisfied with the usual 
necessities of life tended to keep industry in the handicraft 
stage—small shops employing a few men. Turkey’s foreign 
trade, in particular her commercial relations with Britain to 
1850, cannot be understood without the above facts. 

The most cursory study of Turkish commerce proves that 
the Turks as a people were not a nation of traders. That as 
individuals they drove shrewd bargains, no traveler in Turkey 
would dispute; but collectively, when compared with some of 
the western states, they appear most uncommercial. The fact 
that the majority of merchants and bankers in Turkey were not 
Turks, but Armenians, Greeks, Franks, or Jews, is but one in- 
stance of Turkish commercial backwardness. The complete 
absence of any protective system is an even more striking ex- 
ample. From the time of Suleiman the Turks allowed foreign 
goods to enter their country freely.‘*4 A 3 per cent ad valorem 
duty on imports and a small anchorage fee were the only taxes 
on foreign trade.“ On the other hand, the Turks suffered an 
export duty of 12 per cent on native products.“ Why the Turk- 
ish government reversed the usual action of tariffs has never 
been fully explained. The need of more money to manage their 
ever growing governmental administration was not enough to 
induce them to change their traditional tariff policy. Instead 
of introducing a tariff for revenue purposes, the government 
preferred to increase taxes or depreciate the currency. When 

44 In almost every case the dues levied on British ships were no greater than those 
charged Ottoman vessels. Firmans to pass the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles could be 


procured by British captains for approximately the same fee as Turkish masters paid. 
See Cartwright to Ponsonby, Sept. 11, 1839, F.O. 78/358. 


46 An additional tax of 2 per cent was levied on the consumer of foreign goods, there- 
by making a total tax of 5 per cent. See J. R. McCulloch, A dictionary, practical, theo- 
retical and historical of commerce and commercial navigation (London, 1834), p. 394. 


“ Seller paid 9 per cent; buyer, 3 per cent (ibid.). 
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these methods were not sufficient, the sultan, rather than bor- 
row,*’ debased the coinage still further, thereby subjecting the 
people to double taxation. 

While such a commercial system as has just been described 
spelled backwardness for Turkey, it meant wealth for English 
tradesmen. It was no wonder, then, that they exerted all the 
pressure they possibly could upon the foreign office to act in be- 
half of Turkey to prevent such a valuable market from being 
lost to other powers, especially Russia. One of the most ardent 
advocates of the advantage to Britain of a free and independent 
Turkey, David Urquhart, expressed the sentiments of many of 
his countrymen in his many books and pamphlets, in particular 
his Turkey and its resources, written in 1833. His conclusion to 
the chapter on the ““Commercial resources of Turkey’’** was an 
appeal in which many joined: 

Turkey is a country having three thousand miles of coast still remaining, 
and a territory of five thousand square miles, under the happiest climate, 
possessed of the richest soil, raising every variety of produce, having un- 
rivalled facilities for transport, abounding in forests and mines, opening in- 
numerable communications with countries further to the east with all which 
our traffic is carried on in English bottoms, where labour is cheap, where 
industry is unshackled, and commerce is free, where our goods command 
every market, where government and consumers alike desire their introduc- 
tion. But all the advantages that may accrue to us from so favourable a state 
of things, is contingent on her internal tranquillity and political re-organiza- 
tion. Here is a field for diplomatic action of the noblest and most philan- 
thropic character, where our interests are so much at stake as to call forth our 
most strenuous exertions, and where that interest is so reciprocal as to involve 
no selfish motives, and to introduce no invidious distinctions. 


What of the antecedents of this commerce which was so im- 
portant in the two decades prior to the Crimean War? Before 
discussing specifically the various articles of commerce between 
the United Kingdom and Turkey, it seems pertinent to treat 
briefly the background of British trade in the Levant in the 
years prior to 1825. Anglo-Turkish commerce antedated Anglo- 

47 The problem of international loans and foreign indebtedness did not become 
acute until the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 


Pp. 216-27. 
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Turkish political relations by more than two centuries. Eng- 
land, like most of the western states in the middle ages, had 
been a market for the Genoese traders bringing goods from the 
Levant, but commercial intercourse in the real sense of the 
term did not begin until the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. By 1579 English merchants were recognized at Constanti- 
nople, and two years later the Levant Company was estab- 
lished.*® English trade in the Near East improved under this 
organization and by 1700 had surpassed that of the French in 
spite of Richelieu’s and Colbert’s efforts to strengthen French 
commerce in that area. The Levant Company existed until 
1826; but, since it was an open or regulated company, i.e., de- 
pendent on the government for protection, the British govern- 
ment had been forced to enter into many entangling capitula- 
tions and articles of peace in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries.°*° 

While steady progress had been made since the early seven- 
teenth century, it was not until 1733 that the ships of the 
Levant Company were free to enter any Turkish port for the 
uniform fee of £20, instead of fees varying from £25 to £50 ac- 
cording to the good will of the local pasha. In 1758 all territory 
within the company’s sphere of influence was placed under an 
embargo against foreign importations, which gave the company 
a virtual monopoly in certain areas.*! Finally, a decree of the 
sultan (October 30, 1799) gave to British merchants the long- 


49 The Levant Company was reincorporated and given a new charter by James I 
in 1605, just five years after the East India Company, which always overshadowed it in 
importance, received its charter (E. Lipson, Economic history of England [8 vols.; Lon- 
don, 1915-31], II, 335-52). For a recent treatment of the Levant Company see A. C. 
Wood, The history of the Levant Company (London, 1935). 


50 For a complete list of capitulations see Lewis L. Hertslet (ed.), A complete collection 
of the treaties and conventions .. . . as they relate to commerce and navigation (30 vols.; 
London, 1840-1924), II, 346-69. A brief summary is to be found in McCulloch, pp. 
1349-50. 


51 John MacGregor, Commercial statistics, a digest of the productive resources, com- 
mercial legislation, customs tariffs, navigation, port, and quarantine laws, and charges, 
shipping, imports and exports, and the monies, weights, and measures of all nations includ- 
ing all British commercial treaties with foreign states (4 vols.; London, 1847-48), II, 65. 
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sought privilege of commerce on the Black Sea. All these 
rights and many others were eventually confirmed in the treaty 
of the Dardanelles, concluded January 5, 1809,°* which provided 
for freedom for British ships on the seas surrounding Turkey; 
the right to enter any port for stores, safety, etc.; protection of 
British nationals in all trading centers; the right to maintain 
consuls in some of the lesser ports; and, generally, that all 
Britishers should have the same rights and privileges as the 
French or other traders. The reason for this clarification and 
restatement was that during the period of the French Revolu- 
tion, English merchants had secured control of most of the 
foreign trade in Turkey, and they needed adequate protection 
in their new field. Such was the situation when the wars on the 
continent ended. Previously of secondary importance, Turkey 
by 1815 was a prime outlet for British production, though even 
the most optimistic traders did not dream of the great sig- 
nificance it was to become in the future. 

In the decades after 1815, an era of ever increasing economic 
activity for Britain, the direct trade between England and the 
Ottoman Empire*‘ became steadily more important, partly be- 
cause of the prohibitions and restrictions which existed in the 
European markets. In the two decades after 1830 Britain sold 
increased quantities of goods in the Levant, until by 1850 Tur- 
key was surpassed only by the Hanse towns and Holland as an 
outlet for British manufactures. Italy, France, Russia, and the 
Austrian territories were all less significant than the Ottoman 
Empire, Russia by more than a million pounds sterling and 
Austria by more than two million. The importance of the 
Ottoman Empire to British traders is shown by Table 3, which 
gives the declared value of exports from the United Kingdom 
for 1850. 

Thus, as was so often true of foreign policies in general in the 
nineteenth century, self-interest was one of the primary motives 

82 Thid., p. 30. 53 Hertslet, p. 371. 


54 Direct trade between England and Turkey was enhanced by the modification 
of the navigation laws, June 25, 1821, removing trade restrictions with Turkey as well 
as with Russia. See Hansard, N.S., V, 1289-1310. 
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for Britain’s determination to maintain the Ottoman state. A 
more detailed examination of the various articles exchanged 
between England and Turkey will provide more specific proof 
of the place of the Ottoman Empire in British trade and, correl- 
atively, of her importance in British foreign policy in the 
decades prior to the outbreak of the Crimean War. 

Although tabular presentation of actual articles exported to, 
and imported from, Turkey—the best proof of the importance 


TABLE 3* 
To Hanse towns.................. £6,755,000 
OS A Se eer er & 3,542,000 
PE avo bee Coe wo Ga Tae 2,811,000 
NR icc ee et eee. 2,791,000 
We Ss vs. Soa ca ieeeeererees 2,401 ,000 
Benen Gs, 54080 on i SO: 1,455 ,000 
Austrian territories............... 607 ,000 


*L. Levi, History of British commerce, 1763-1870 (London, 

timate 
of the Ottoman Empire in British commerce—is not feasible 
here, a few remarks on the nature of British exports and im- 
ports from and to Turkey in the three decades preceding the 
Crimean War are worth while. Two facts stand out in the 
most cursory analysis of the customs records. First, the great 
increase in the number of articles exported to Turkey prove 
that Turkey became steadily more important as an outlet for 
British manufactured goods; moreover, since the number of 
imports from Turkey only doubled, while the number of exports 
trebled between 1825 and 1855, there was a tendency toward a 
balance in England’s favor. Second, and of consequence, was 
the steady predominance of agricultural products coming into 
Britain from the Levant, while the British goods exchanged 

were primarily manufactured products. 

A comparison of the exports to Turkey in the years 1825 and 
55 ‘Commercial opportunity for foreigners in free-trade, non-competing Turkey 
. was one of the principal reasons for the British policy of maintenance of the Otto- 


man Empire, ... . especially after the signature of the Russo-Turkish alliance of Unkiar 
Skelessi in 1833 ....’’ (Puryear, International economics, p. 1). 
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1850 shows the relative importance of the Levant trade to 
British commercial activity as a whole. In 1825, for example, 
the number of articles valued at £100 or more exported to 
Turkey was twenty-eight. This figure was not passed until 
1845; but from that date on, the increase was very rapid, 
especially in the years 1850-55, when the number of articles of 
similar value which were exported to Turkey increased from 
thirty-nine to eighty-four. This sudden upturn was due to cer- 
tain developments of that half-decade. One of the new items in 
1855, for example, was naval stores. That one-third of the 
total British production of naval stores went to Turkey in 1855 
was due, no doubt, to the increased needs resulting from the 
Crimean War. Another example is that of telegraph materials. 
The extension of the telegraph to Constantinople necessitated 
a purchase of £71,000 worth of telegraph wires in 1855, when 
the total production of this item in the United Kingdom 
amounted to approximately £163,737. 

There were few changes in the general character of the export 
trade, however, manufactured goods predominating through- 
out the whole three decades. It is interesting to note that prac- 
tically no foodstuffs were exported to Turkey in 1825;°° but, in 
1855, when the Crimean War was still in progress, thirteen of 
the forty-five new articles listed were foodstuffs, some of which 
were of considerable importance. For example, one-third of the 
provisions produced in Britain in 1855 were exported to the 
Ottoman state, as well as one-half of the salt pork and one-fifth 
of the beef. Yet, of all the eighty-four items, more than sixty 
must be classed in the category of manufactured goods. 

The single most important manufactured article exported to 
Turkey was cotton cloth, which held first place during the 
whole of the thirty years. After cotton, in order of importance, 
came refined sugar, iron and steel (exclusive of ore), woolens 
(yarn and manufactures), unwrought tin, and hardware and 
cutlery. Turkey became an important outlet for English tex- 
tiles during the Napoleonic period. At that time England’s 


5¢ Items valued at less than £100 were not considered in this survey of the customs 
ledgers. 
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rivals, Austria and Switzerland, were unable to compete with 
Britain’s more substantial output.*’ After 1815 Britain was 
able to maintain control of this new market because of the 
steady lowering of price levels which a larger market and more 
efficient methods of production made possible. For example, 
transport costs notwithstanding, British merchants were able to 
sell cotton goods on the Turkish frontier cheaper than the 
neighboring Austrian traders.** While Turkey imported in 1825 
but a small part of the total production of cotton goods in 
England (approximately one thirty-eighth), the Turkish mar- 
ket became a very significant outlet in the next three decades. 
By 1825 Britain produced cotton goods worth some £18,000,- 
000; yet the quantity sent to Turkey was valued at but £490,- 
413. In the next five years cotton goods exported to Turkey 
almost doubled, and a steady increase followed until, in 1850, 
almost £2,000,000 worth of cotton goods, out of a total of 
£28,257,401 exported, went to the Ottoman Empire. In 1855, 
when the total production was valued at £34,763,792, over 
£3,700,000 (more than one-ninth of the total production) was 
the return from the sale of this item in Turkey. 

Largely because of the climate and habits of the Turks, the 
Ottoman state was not an equally important outlet for English 
woolens. Yet, the exports of woolen yarn and manufactures in- 
creased seventeen fold, from £8,318 in 1825 to £143,379 in 1850. 
A decrease in 1840, after several years of increasing consump- 
tion of English woolens, is partly explained by the fact that 
Carcassone and Austrian woolens, dyed to suit the Turkish 
taste, were becoming real competitors. The British manufac- 
turers did not study the oriental desires as did the French, 
Swiss, or Germans; and when the cheaper English woolens fell 
off in total production, as they did in 1840, it was easier for the 
other traders to press their dyed-to-order products. 

In some respects tabular analyses of Britain’s exports to 
Turkey are most deceiving. For example, in 1825 refined sugar 
was second in importance on the list of British exports to Tur- 
key; but, on account of extreme increases in other items, by 


57 McCulloch, p. 395. 58 Urquhart, p. 170. 
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1850 refined sugar was the sixth most important export, and 
five years later it was seventeenth, though the actual quantity 
sold to the Turks increased from 10,930 to 14,149 hundred- 
weight in the three decades. Thus, instead of Turkey consuming 
but one thirty-eighth of British refined sugar as in 1825, because 
of a decrease in the total production of this product from 400,- 
000 hundredweight to slightly over 40,000 hundredweight 
Turkey imported almost one-third of all the sugar refined in 
Britain in 1855. The figures for iron and steel are equally elu- 
sive. Here we find an increase from £12,527 in 1825 to £93,052 
in 1850 and £187,017 in 1855,°° but this represents not a cor- 
responding increase in the amount of iron and steel exported to 
Turkey but an increase in price; the actual quantity of this 
product sent to the Ottoman Empire merely advanced from 
6,223 tons in 1830 (no quantity figure listed for 1825) to 15,332 
tons in 1850 and 20,439 tons in 1855, little more than a three- 
fold increase. 

Likewise Turkey imported but a small percentage of British 
unwrought tin in 1825 (about one-seventeenth of the total pro- 
duced); by 1855, however, she took almost one-fifth of the pro- 
duction of that article. Tin plates exported to Turkey in- 
creased fivefold in the same period; and hardware and cutlery 
exports to Turkey jumped from 914 to 8,330 hundredweight, 
while the total production little more than doubled. Although 
there is a limit to the efficacy of illustrations, the importance of 
Turkey as an outlet for British manufactured goods seems 
abundantly clear. 

Aside from the principal exports to Turkey mentioned above, 
most of the other items increased, though to a more limited 
degree. There were only three items which declined in im- 
portance over the three decades. Lead and shot went down 
steadily, until, by 1850, it amounted to only £179 in the Turk- 
ish trade.*° While this was about one twenty-fifth of the 1825 


5° Consumption of British iron seems to have been little affected by the increased 
production of the Samakoff mines, near Philipopolis, which produced a cheaper grade of 
iron, except in the year 1842. See MacGregor, II, 89. 

6° In 1855 the Ottoman Empire used £813 worth of this British export out of some 
£44,447 worth exported, or about one fifty-fifth of the total production. 
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figure (£4,495), it will be noted that the total exports of lead 
and shot dropped from £239,788 to £36,534 in the same period. 
Military stores fell off abruptly in the years 1825 to 1830 and 
were never thereafter valued at more than £547, the figure 
reached in 1845. The number of watches exported to Turkey 
decreased almost 50 per cent in the thirty years after 1825, but, 
because of the advancing prices of this item, the Turkish market 
produced as large a sum in 1855 as in 1825. Yet these decreases 
were slight compared to the increases and were more than made 
up for by the new items which appear in 1855, such as tarpau- 
lins, half of which were manufactured for the Turkish trade 
alone, and tobacco, more than half of which was exported to 
Turkey to be mixed with their own product. 

When one turns to Britain’s imports from Turkey, the whole 
picture is seen in better perspective. The most important im- 
ports from Turkey in order of importance were madder root, 
raw silk, raisins, sheep and lamb’s wool, and valonia. In 1825 
Turkey was also an important source of cotton wool and yarn, 
camel and mohair yarn, and opium; but other sources of these 
materials developed in the next three decades. The predomi- 
nance of agricultural products imported from Turkey is at once 
observed. Of the sixteen articles listed in 1825, no more than 
four could be catalogued as partial manufactures; the number of 
manufactured articles remained fixed through the next three 
decades, but the total number of imports increased to thirty- 
nine. 

While Turkey’s exports to the United Kingdom were pri- 
marily soil products, they included not only foodstuffs and 
luxury articles but raw materials for manufacturing as well. 
One of the most important in this last category was madder 
root, used in the dyeing of textiles. In 1825 England imported 
21,910 hundredweight of madder root from Turkey, or almost 
50 per cent of the total used in Britain. From 1850 on, madder 
root was Turkey’s chief export to England, Turkey supplying 
more than two-thirds the amount used in 1850 (109,312 hun- 


61 India, Egypt, and the United States were the principal sources of raw cotton by 
1840. 
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dredweight out of a total of 161,637 hundredweight), and in 
1855 almost half (93,775 hundredweight out of 175,046 hun- 
dredweight). 

Turkey was also an important source of raw silk, an item 
which ranked third in the list of imports in 1825 and rivaled 
madder root in most of the years studied until it dropped from 
second to fourth place between 1850 and 1855. In 1825 Turkey 
produced one-third of all the raw silk consumed in the United 
Kingdom, ranking second only to Italy. Italy was displaced by 
France in 1840 as a source of raw silk, and Turkey had diffi- 
culty in withstanding the competition of the East India Com- 
pany for second place. By 1845 Turkey supplied England with 
more than half of the raw silk used, but the opening of certain 
Chinese ports as a result of the First Opium War added the 
necessary impetus to place the Far East well ahead of the Near 
East. In 1850 Turkish producers almost equaled their former 
figures, but the entrance of Egypt into the market in 1855 
forced Turkey once again into fourth place, after China, Egypt, 
and the East India Company. 

The steady increase in the consumption of raisins in the 
United Kingdom was a boon to the Turkish growers and ex- 
porters except for the years 1830 and 1850. Turkey was the 
principal English source for raisins in 1825, but after 1830 Span- 
ish raisins®® were more popular. After that date Turkish raisins 
varied from the fifth to the tenth most important export to 
Britain. The amount of sheep and lamb’s wool imported by 
the United Kingdom increased from 63,000,000 pounds to more 
than 97,000,000 pounds in thirty years. While Turkey supplied 
but a small percentage of that total, nevertheless this item was 
a notable import from Turkey. The great variation in the 
quantity imported from the Ottoman state is explained by the 
new sources which were found during the period. For example, 
in 1840 Turkey supplied little more than half her 1835 figure; 
yet in that year an increase of more than 7,000,000 pounds ap- 

8? Turkish raisins fell off in proportion to the total decrease in 1830 but dropped more 
severely than the total in 1850. 


63 Spain was Britain’s chief source of raisins until 1855, except for the year 1845, 
when Sardinia supplied a slightly larger quantity. 
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peared in the total imported; Turkey ranked seventh after the 
East India Company, New South Wales, Cape Colony, Peru, 
Chile, and Sweden. By 1855 Turkey held sixteenth place, the 
chief sources being New South Wales and British India. 

The one raw material on which Turkey had a virtual mo- 
nopoly, as far as Britain was concerned, was valonia,™ a by- 
product of acorns, which was used by tanners in the English 
leather industry. While the total consumption of this material 
augmented almost fourfold in the three decades, the quantity 
imported from Turkey increased more than sixfold. In the peak 
year, 1845, when Britain used 19,077 tons, 15,354 tons came 
from Turkey. The falling-off which appeared in the years 1850 
and 1855 was not caused by the opening of new sources but by 
the fact that new processes made it less important.” 

Wool manufactures (i.e., carpets), olive oil, oil (Otto of 
Roses), and sponges were other items which Turkey sent to 
Britain in ever increasing quantities. While threefold increases 
are seen in both the total number of carpets imported and the 
number purchased in Turkey, olive oil and sponges increased 
twelvefold each, while their respective totals increased sixfold 
and eightfold. Throughout the whole period Turkey was the 
primary source of perfumed oil, known as Otto of Roses. 

Although there was a general increase in Turkish products 
coming into the United Kingdom, there were some notable 
losses. During the three decades under study, certain items on 
the 1825 list fell off or disappeared entirely as imports into 
Britain. Cotton wool, which was Turkey’s chief export to Eng- 
land in 1825 (though only one-twelfth of the total imported by 
Britain), ranked twenty-second in the list in 1850 and thirty- 
eighth in 1855, diminishing from almost 19,000,000 pounds to 
5,700 pounds when the Crimean War was in progress. This de- 
crease is all the more remarkable when one notes that the total 
amount of cotton wool imported increased from 226,052,135 


64 The name “valonia” was derived from the Albanian seaport of Valona, which was 
the outlet for this whole region, where oak forests abounded. 


% In 1850 the total importation into Britain of valonia had dropped to 12,562 tons, 
of which 10,822 tons came from Turkey; in 1855 Turkey supplied 8,753 tons out of a 
total of 10,838 tons used. 
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pounds in 1825 to 796,207,100 pounds in 1855. The only ex- 
planation is the fact that, while the United States remained the 
principal source throughout the period, new sources, such as 
Brazil, Egypt, and India, appeared. Cotton yarn followed the 
same course as raw cotton, falling from 67,228 pounds in 1825 
to 3,314 pounds in 1855, while the total increased from 67,228 to 
more than 1,000,000 pounds. Turkey’s monopoly of this article 
lasted barely a decade, when she was superseded by Holland 
and Belgium in 1835. 

Camel and mohair yarn was almost a Turkish monopoly for 
the United Kingdom, since 90 per cent of this product (and in 
1845 more than 99 per cent) came from the sultan’s dominions. 
The years 1840 and 1850 show tremendous decreases in the 
quantity purchased in Turkey, but there is a corresponding de- 
crease in the total amount imported. Opium was another item 
which showed fluctuation as far as the English market was con- 
cerned. After a decade as the fifth most valuable import from 
Turkey, opium fell to thirteenth position; and, though it came 
back to seventh place in 1845, it dropped to eleventh place in 
1850, and the period closed with opium listed after seventeen 
other articles. This variation is explained partly by the presence 
of new items on the list and partly by the fact that the demands 
of Britain for opium were not constant. In general, however, 
England depended on Turkey for this important drug; except 
for the year 1840, when Turkey produced but 65 per cent of 
British opium, 90 per cent of all the opiates consumed in the 
United Kingdom was made from poppies grown in the Ottoman 
Empire, and in two of these years, 1825 and 1845, Turkey sup- 
plied 94 per cent. 

Two items present in 1825 are not found in 1850: wet hides 
were no longer sold with profit to British traders by the Turks 
after 1840 because of the competition offered by the Argentine, 
Brazil, and the United States; and goat’s hair, after increasing 
steadily, suddenly ceased to appear in 1845 except in very 
small quantities. But these losses and the decreases mentioned 

66 In 1840 the East India Company sent more than one-fifth of all the opium used in 
Britain, valued at £2,629. 
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above were of no great significance because they were replaced 
by so many new articles: copper, brass, corn (wheat, barley, 
Indian corn), seeds, tobacco, figs, nuts, and other products of 
the soil. Further comment on the data provided in the customs 
ledgers seems unnecessary; the steadily increasing place of 
Turkey in the commercial relations of the United Kingdom is 
obvious. 

The progress of industrialization in Britain, not to mention 
the development of the free-trade principle,®’ increased the 
need of outlets for the productions of the factories,®* and this in 
turn brought new sales methods which eventually expanded the 
Turkish market. In the late twenties individuals, like C. H. 
Burgess, and small companies, such as the Bells or Briggs and 
Company, assumed the role of the old Levant Company in the 
eastern trade. The competition which developed between these 
individual traders tended to increase the amount of trade pre- 
viously enjoyed by the Levant Company; old ports were re- 
vived and many new ones were established.*® 

The demise of the Levant Company in 1825 had a significant 
effect likewise on the British government, since the new obliga- 
tions which the government was forced to assume brought it 
into closer touch with the Ottoman state and thereby increased 
its interest in preventing further disintegration. Prior to 1825, 
for example, the company had appointed its own consular 
agents;’° after the government assumed the task,”! many ports 


67 The petition of the London merchants (1820) was followed by a number of pam- 
phlets on the subject of free trade, the most significant of which was Sir Henry Parnell’s 
On financial reform (1830). Parnell argued that the only way to increase the national 
wealth was expansion of the overseas trade and that this was best accomplished by a 
limitation of duties on goods entering the country. Villiers, Cobden, and Bright carried 
on the crusade until, by the middle of the century, free trade in England was an ac- 
complished fact. 

68 Puryear, International economics, p. 181. 

69 The best example is Trebizond, the greatest development of which dates from 
1830. 

70 The government began to appoint representatives about 1800. John Barker went 
to Aleppo in 1799, and Morier to Morea in 1804. See Wood, pp. 184-85. 

71 For the act authorizing this transfer, see British foreign and state papers, X11, 5$1- 
35, or Hertslet, IV, 484-89. Had the Levant Company been a joint-stock company, 
the transfer would have been more difficult. 
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of the Turkish Empire were in as close touch with London as 
Constantinople itself. Brant at Smyrna, Blunt at Salonica, and 
Kerr at Adrianople, to mention only three consuls, were invalu- 
able aids to the British ambassador at Constantinople in report- 
ing conditions within the Turkish dominions. On August 13, 
1836, parliament passed an act “to enable His Majesty to make 
regulations for the better defining and establishing the powers 
and jurisdiction of His Majesty’s consuls in the Ottoman 
dominions.”’” 

As British trade with Turkey advanced under these new 
conditions, attempts were made to extend it farther. The old 
law requiring that all articles from Turkey must be imported 
in British bottoms had been annulled in 1822, and a few minor 
prohibitions had been removed at the same time.”* Among the 
obstacles to a free interchange of products that remained very 
important was the high prices placed on English products. 
Urquhart was one of the first to perceive that a reduction 
in the prices of British goods would enhance the Turks’ buy- 
ing-power and thereby expand the Turkish markets for British 
products. “Reduce prices,” he explained in 1833,"4 “‘so as to 
make it to their interest to purchase—present the goods and 
the means of exchange, the whole scene instantly changes; 
communications are opened, connections established, desires 
created, energies raised, and progress commences.” 

Yet the complete emancipation of commerce from the Levant 
Company and a reduction of British prices were not the only 
obstacles to free intercourse. In his triumphant report on 
British commercial gains between 1827 and 1830 Urquhart re- 
gretted the absence of “corresponding increase in returns.’ 
British import duties must be lowered, if not abolished, he 
argued, especially on such imports as valonia, fustic, madder 


7 MacGregor, II, 30-32. This act was supplemented (Aug. 24, 1843) by the foreign- 
jurisdiction act, which fixed consular jurisdiction in Turkey more definitely. See Herts- 
let, VI, 500-506, 840-41. 

73 Levi, p. 161. ™ Turkey and its resources, pp. 142-44. 

5 Ibid., p. 195. Urquhart was afraid that the Turks would one day perceive that 
their duties were too low in proportion to the British customs and that, if the Porte 
adopted England’s tactics, a valuable market would become worthless. 
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root, galls, and sumac. He pointed out the almost incredible 
fact that for every £100 of English goods sold in Turkey the 
Porte exacted but £3 in customs duties, whereas English 
duties on Turkish products of equal value amounted to £60. 
“The quantity and quality of our imports from Turkey have 
greatly depended on our own duties,” he wrote.”* Naturally, 
however, the British merchants were less ready to grasp the 
significance of the changes in their own regulations proposed by 
Urquhart than to complain against the trade restrictions which 
existed within Turkey itself. Thus, one sees why, at least a 
decade before free trade was adopted in practice as well as in 
theory, commercial men had exacted from the sultan the Anglo- 
Turkish commercial convention of 1838. 

The principal restrictions against which British commercial 
men complained were transshipment duties (levied on goods 
transshipped across Turkey and in some cases for goods 
shipped between Turkish ports) and the arbitrary levies of the 
local pashas.*’ All goods transported across Turkey were sub- 
ject to a 25 per cent duty, which was a great handicap to trade 
between England and Persia, especially in the port of Trebi- 
zond, where the transit trade was heaviest.’* In some cases the 
transshipment fee was applied to goods transported between 
two Turkish ports; and often British vessels which touched at 
Smyrna or Beyrout to unload a part of their cargo before pro- 
ceding to Salonica or Constantinople were taxed as were the 
smaller carriers in the coastwise trade. Although these duties 
were not large, British merchants rightfully maintained that 
they were a restraint of trade. 

The arbitrary levies of the government were no less signifi- 
cant. For example, there existed in 1829 a tax of 20 per cent 
on yellowberries transshipped at Enos for British ports, and 


76 Ihid., p. 175. 


77 Memorandum of grievances of British merchants of Smyrna, July 25, 1829, 
P.R.O., State Papers Foreign 110/74. Cf. also letters of merchants to the London 
Times, Aug. 28 and Dec. 28, 1835, and Jan. 12, Apr. 4, and May 28, 1836. 


78 Exports to Persia amounted to almost £1,500,000 annually (Crawley, loc. cit., 
p. 67). 
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Constantinople possessed a similar levy of 1} per cent on all silk 
sent to England from the capital city. The mirigi, or license 
fees, levied by the local pashas, were another source of com- 
plaint. Britishers regarded these as a surcharge in violation of 
the capitulations, since they already paid the regular 3 per cent 
export duty. When English merchants were discriminated 
against while French and German traders enjoyed most- 
favored-nation treatment, the government authorities were 
forced to protest.”® Yet these difficulties were of secondary im- 
portance compared to the monopolies which the Porte main- 
tained. On December 6, 1833, Palmerston had declared for a 
definite policy with respect to the strengthening and upbuilding 
of the Ottoman state. In the same dispatch the foreign secre- 
tary instructed Ambassador Ponsonby to remind the Porte 
that monopolies were 


not only at variance with the engagements subsisting between Great Britain 
and the Porte, but tend necessarily to limit and contract the commercial 
intercourse between the subjects of His Majesty and those of the Sultan in a 
manner and to an extent which cannot fail to be injurious to the industry of 
both nations, and in the end detrimental to the financial interests of the 
Porte.*° 

Palmerston urged the ambassador to point out to the sultan 
that the profits from the monopolies could not possibly com- 
pare with the enlarged revenues which a greater volume of trade 
would make possible; freer trade in Turkey would make for 
wealth and prosperity of a larger number of Turks instead of 
the few privileged monopoly holders. 

Ponsonby, fully aware of the economic potentialities of the 
Ottoman Empire, needed little encouragement. On November 
25, 1834, he wrote: “Protection given to our political interests 
will throw open sources of commercial prosperity perhaps 
hardly to be hoped from our intercourse with any other country 
upon earth.”’*! From the moment that he sent in his first com- 

79 Granville to Broglie, Dec. 30, 1833, B.T. 1/298. 

89 No. 22, Dec. 6, 1833, F.O. 78/220. Cf. also Palmerston’s instructions to Ponsonby 
relating to a commercial convention proposed by Nouri Effendi on Oct. 23, 1835, No. 
59, July 28, 1836, F.O. 195/130. 

8! No. 187, Nov. 25, 1884, F.O. 78/240. 
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plaint® he continued to work for revision of existing schedules, 
trusting that eventually the monopolies which were so detri- 
mental to British commerce would be abolished entirely. 

Finally, after years of urging, the sultan was ready to negoti- 
ate, and in November, 1836, Ponsonby was given instructions 
regarding the appointment of commissioners to frame a new 
tariff treaty.** The three commissioners named were Messrs. 
Black, Ferell, and Wright, and negotiations began at once 
with the chief customer, Tahir Bey. Early in 1837 Ponsonby 
gloomily reported that success could not be expected,** but six 
weeks later he hopefully informed his chief that the sultan had 
consented ‘‘to abandon the Russian tariff and to content him- 
self with the same tariff as shall be agreed upon between Turkey 
and the other great European powers.’® Negotiations were 
further delayed by the illness of the chief customer, and in the 
meantime the French chargé d’affaires began to make similar 
proposals, which the British feared might foil their plans. 

The Ottoman government hesitated to adopt the arrange- 
ments proposed by the British commissioners, because, as 
Ponsonby explained, “the Porte feels acutely the shackles im- 
posed upon it by the conventions that exist.”*® The British 
ambassador countered that “if the sublime Porte will not revise 
and ameliorate its system, the time will soon come when the 
country will no longer be able to support the expense of its 
army.’*’ The British commissioners consented to the continua- 
tion of opium and corn as government monopolies but con- 

% No. 46, Aug. 26, 1833, F.O. 78/224. Enclosures from Cartwright and Brant ex- 
plain the difficulties under which British merchants worked in Galacz and Smyrna. 

83 Marchant to Backhouse, Apr. 3, 1857, B.T. 3/27. 

84 Ponsonby to Palmerston, Jan. 4, 1837, B.T. 2/8. 


86 Ponsonby to Palmerston, Feb. 18, 1837, ibid. Ponsonby reported (No. 39, Mar. 1, 
1837, ibid.): ““The Russian agents and partisans boast extremely of the Liberality of 
the emperor of Russia in consenting to cancel the Russian tariff. Well informed people 
seem to understand very well how little solid ground there is for such boasts. The spell is 
broken by which Russia cheated the eye.” 

86 Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 103, May 9, 1837, ibid. The Porte was also anxious 
to raise its duties from 3 to 5 per cent ad valorem in order to secure money to improve 
its regular army and to make up the losses resulting from a depreciated currency. 


87 Ponsonby to Pisani, Apr. 17, 1838, F.O. 78/330. 
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tended that all others must be abolished. Also, while recogniz- 
ing the 3 per cent duties on exports and imports, they insisted 
on a strict definition of all other charges, and these were not 
to be altered without due notice. 

The committee of the privy council for trade insisted upon the 
following stipulations*®* being written into the proposed treaty: 

Nothing beyond the 3 per cent duty on imports and exports to be acknowl- 
edged by us. 

The British merchants however are to be left at liberty to pay or not the 
duties imposed by the Porte in the interior trade on Turkish commodities 
which duties are paid by all Ottoman subjects, and thereby to obtain for 
themselves, having purchased these commodities at the places where they 
are produced, and having paid this interior duty to export them at the 3 per 
cent under the privilege accorded by the stipulation. 

That these duties shall be strictly defined and that the foreign merchants 
shall be at liberty to pay their whole amount at one time and in one place: 
that they shall not be altered in any way or degree without a previous notice 
of the alteration intended to be made in them, which shall be formally notified 
to the British mission several months previous to the operation of any al- 
terations to be made. 

That every monopoly or prohibition to export which the Porte may choose 
to enact shall be a real and effective prohibition that no exemption whatever 
shall be allowed from its operation: that no one whatever shall be authorized 
or entitled to export the article so prohibited until the removal of such prohi- 
bition and that when removed the operation of the removal shall be univer- 
sal and every British subject shall be entitled to export it without exception. 


Ponsonby, the chief sponsor of the proposed convention, was 
frank to admit that Britain would gain from the treaty, but not 
at the expense of Turkey; Britain would gain by having a more 
prosperous customer.*’ He argued that monopolies weakened 
the country in that they were the principal cause of high 


'° which in turn caused poverty and a falling-off of the 


prices,‘ 

population. Aside from increasing the wealth of Turkey and 

thereby making for prosperity, the abolition of monopolies 

would “‘cut up by the roots the power of Mehemet Ali in Egypt 
88 Marchant to Backhouse, July 20, 1837, B.T. 3/27. 


89 In this he was strongly supported by the foreign secretary. See Palmerston to 
Ponsonby, No. 21, Feb. 6, 1838, F.O. 78/328. 


%” Necessities of life were six times costlier in Constantinople than in Adrianople, 


which did not suffer from monopolies (Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 19, May 10, 1838, 
F.O. 78/331). 
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and Syria..... 91 Palmerston and Ponsonby were one in be- 
lieving that if the sultan adopted a new commercial code (with- 
out monopolies) and wrote it into a treaty with England, the 
latter could demand its execution in Egypt as a part of the 
Turkish Empire. By so doing the sultan would not only ruin 
Mehemet Ali financially but would also reassert his power over 
Egypt.”? Thus, while Britain “took advantage of the sultan’s 
hatred for Mehemet, in order to secure concessions favorable to 
English trade,’** she really attempted more than that. For, 
from the political point of view, anything which would free the 
sultan from the Egyptian menace would make him less de- 
pendent on Russia, in which case the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi 
would become a dead letter, if it were not abolished completely. 
This is the thought behind the modern view that the political 
aspect of the monopoly question was far more important than 
the economic one.*! 

In return for the Porte’s relinquishing monopolies, British 
merchants were to agree to export duties above 3 per cent, pro- 
vided they were “‘settled between the two governments,”’® and 
favorable arrangements in the interior trade were to be secured 
by individual traders, the committee of the privy council for 


trade® believing that this was beyond its sphere.*’? Although 


% Ponsonby to Pisani, Apr. 17, 1838, F.O. 78/330. 

2 P.E. Mosely, Russian diplomacy and the opening of the Eastern question in 1838 and 
1839 (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), p. 99. British policy in this respect proved to be a 
boomerang. Mehemet Ali agreed to apply the arrangements of Aug. 16, 1838, to his 
territories, but he did not regard this as any surrender of his power to the sultan. By a 
slight alteration of his economic organization Mehemet remained master of industry 
and commerce. Thus, Egypt escaped unscathed, while the sultan undoubtedly suffered 
considerably (until the readjustments began to show their effects) from decreased 
revenue (ibid., p. 101). 

% Thid., p. 94. 


** Puryear claims that by fostering the abolition of monopolies in Egypt as well as in 
Turkey the British reopened the whole Near Eastern question once more. See Puryear, 
International economics, p. 84, and Mosely, p. 115. 

% Marchant to Backhouse, July 20, 1837, B.T. 3/27. 

% The Committee of the Privy Council for Trade had supplanted the council on trade 
and plantations in 1786; it was not known as the “board of trade” until 1861. 

7 The government could not recognize private bargains between merchants and the 
Porte, and the committee frowned upon such bargains the purpose of which was to 
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tended that all others must be abolished. Also, while recogniz- 
ing the 3 per cent duties on exports and imports, they insisted 
on a strict definition of all other charges, and these were not 
to be altered without due notice. 

The committee of the privy council for trade insisted upon the 
following stipulations** being written into the proposed treaty: 


Nothing beyond the 3 per cent duty on imports and exports to be acknowl- 
edged by us. 

The British merchants however are to be left at liberty to pay or not the 
duties imposed by the Porte in the interior trade on Turkish commodities 
which duties are paid by all Ottoman subjects, and thereby to obtain for 
themselves, having purchased these commodities at the places where they 
are produced, and having paid this interior duty to export them at the 3 per 
cent under the privilege accorded by the stipulation. 

That these duties shall be strictly defined and that the foreign merchants 
shall be at liberty to pay their whole amount at one time and in one place: 
that they shall not be altered in any way or degree without a previous notice 
of the alteration intended to be made in them, which shall be formally notified 
to the British mission several months previous to the operation of any al- 
terations to be made. 

That every monopoly or prohibition to export which the Porte may choose 
to enact shall be a real and effective prohibition that no exemption whatever 
shall be allowed from its operation: that no one whatever shall be authorized 
or entitled to export the article so prohibited until the removal of such prohi- 
bition and that when removed the operation of the removal shall be univer- 
sal and every British subject shall be entitled to export it without exception. 


Ponsonby, the chief sponsor of the proposed convention, was 
frank to admit that Britain would gain from the treaty, but not 
at the expense of Turkey; Britain would gain by having a more 
prosperous customer.** He argued that monopolies weakened 
the country in that they were the principal cause of high 
prices,°? which in turn caused poverty and a falling-off of the 
population. Aside from increasing the wealth of Turkey and 
thereby making for prosperity, the abolition of monopolies 
would “‘cut up by the roots the power of Mehemet Ali in Egypt 

88 Marchant to Backhouse, July 20, 1837, B.T. 3/27. 

89 In this he was strongly supported by the foreign secretary. See Palmerston to 
Ponsonby, No. 21, Feb. 6, 1838, F.O. 78/328. 


% Necessities of life were six times costlier in Constantinople than in Adrianople, 


which did not suffer from monopolies (Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 19, May 10, 1838, 
F.O. 78/331). 
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and Syria..... ’*! Palmerston and Ponsonby were one in be- 
lieving that if the sultan adopted a new commercial code (with- 
out monopolies) and wrote it into a treaty with England, the 
latter could demand its execution in Egypt as a part of the 
Turkish Empire. By so doing the sultan would not only ruin 
Mehemet Ali financially but would also reassert his power over 
Egypt.” Thus, while Britain “took advantage of the sultan’s 
hatred for Mehemet, in order to secure concessions favorable to 
English trade,’’** she really attempted more than that. For, 
from the political point of view, anything which would free the 
sultan from the Egyptian menace would make him less de- 
pendent on Russia, in which case the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi 
would become a dead letter, if it were not abolished completely. 
This is the thought behind the modern view that the political 
aspect of the monopoly question was far more important than 
the economic one.** 

In return for the Porte’s relinquishing monopolies, British 
merchants were to agree to export duties above 3 per cent, pro- 
vided they were “‘settled between the two governments,”’® and 
favorable arrangements in the interior trade were to be secured 
by individual traders, the committee of the privy council for 
trade® believing that this was beyond its sphere.*’ Although 


% Ponsonby to Pisani, Apr. 17, 1838, F.O. 78/330. 

2 P. E. Mosely, Russian diplomacy and the opening of the Eastern question in 1838 and 
1839 (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), p. 99. British policy in this respect proved to be a 
boomerang. Mehemet Ali agreed to apply the arrangements of Aug. 16, 1838, to his 
territories, but he did not regard this as any surrender of his power to the sultan. By a 
slight alteration of his economic organization Mehemet remained master of industry 
and commerce. Thus, Egypt escaped unscathed, while the sultan undoubtedly suffered 
considerably (until the readjustments began to show their effects) from decreased 
revenue (ibid., p. 101). 

%3 Thid., p. 94. 


%4 Puryear claims that by fostering the abolition of monopolies in Egypt as well as in 
Turkey the British reopened the whole Near Eastern question once more. See Puryear, 
International economics, p. 84, and Mosely, p. 115. 

% Marchant to Backhouse, July 20, 1837, B.T. 3/27. 

9% The Committee of the Privy Council for Trade had supplanted the council on trade 
and plantations in 1786; it was not known as the “board of trade” until 1861. 

97 The government could not recognize private bargains between merchants and the 
Porte, and the committee frowned upon such bargains the purpose of which was to 
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the committee insisted on the right of transit, duty free, a 
right which had been violated by the local pashas in the past,®* 
this was not granted by the Turkish commissioners. Thus, after 
much dickering, the treaty was finally signed on August 16, 
1838. ‘ 

The Convention of Balta Liman,*’ as this commercial treaty 
was called, written by Reschid Pasha and Lord Ponsonby, pro- 
vided that the old privileges and immunities be confirmed, that 
the monopolies be abolished and Britons be allowed to trade 
freely anywhere in the Turkish dominions, that British mer- 
chants be subject to uniform taxes in the internal trade, that 
the 3 per cent import duty be continued, and finally that the 
export tax be limited to 9 per cent ad valorem. The treaty was 
to become operative March 1, 1839. 

Although all Britishers were not satisfied with the conven- 
tion,!°? Palmerston considered the treaty a success in that, 
while some rights ‘‘supposed to have belonged to British Trade, 
are abandoned; . . . . no real loss is sustained,” and he expected 
commerce to benefit.'°% Although the year 1839 showed in- 
creases in British exports to Turkey of such articles as corn, 
flour, sugar, and hardwares and although imports of wool, dye- 
stuffs, oil and opium likewise increased,” these increases did not 
represent the whole story. For at the same time there were 
slight decreases in the quantity of indigo and cloth exported in 
1839, and the value of importations of dried fruits, sponges, 
valonia, and gums was less. It would be impossible to state 


secure lower duties because the merchants were not guaranteed a fixed rate of exchange, 





as they were under the regular system. See Marchant to Backhouse, Feb. 8, 1838, B.T. 
3/27. 

% Marchant to Backhouse, Apr. 3, 1837, ibid. 

” British foreign and state papers, XX VI, 688-92. Cf. also Ponsonby to Palmerston, 
No. 190, Aug. 19, 1838, F.O. 78/332, and “The Turkish treaty,” British and foreign re- 
riew, LX (1839), 247-72. 

10 David Urquhart, who had urged a commercial agreement between England and 
Turkey, criticized the final draft of the treaty, which he felt had been warped to Eng- 
land’s disadvantage in the negotiations. For Palmerston’s defense of Ponsonby’s 
diplomacy, see Hansard (3d ser.), XLVI, 74 and 76. 


101 Palmerston to Strangways, Sept. 26, 1838, B.T. 3/28. |! MacGregor, II, 101. 
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definitely how far these gains or losses were directly the result 
of the new convention, because the Near East trade in general 
showed only slight gains between 1839 and 1841, owing to the 
unrest in Egypt and Persia, and it did not return to normal 
until 1842.!°° Yet there is little question, as one surveys the 
trade over the whole decade following, that both Britain and 
Turkey (but especially Britain) benefited from the treaty of 
1838.!°4 

There were infractions of the convention, as it was un- 
doubtedly expected there would be. For example, certain 
British cottons (grays) paid a duty of 73 per cent and oc- 
casionally as much as 12 per cent, with the result that this type 
of goods was sought in Switzerland. Yet British merchants had 
a new advantage which was a real impetus to trade in that the 
monopolies no longer existed. Similar conventions were ar- 
ranged with Austria and France, and later with Prussia, China, 
and Russia (1846),'” all based to a great extent on the Anglo- 
Turkish treaty. 

From the political point of view the Convention of Balta 
Liman was a significant step in the policy outlined by Palm- 
erston in 1833,!° because to strengthen the economic relations 
of the two powers was to prepare the way for closer political co- 
operation. Palmerston himself recognized this fact as early as 
1835. “‘An increase of the commercial intercourse between the 
subjects of the two states,”” he wrote, “must tend necessarily to 
strengthen the political union between the two governments.””!"" 

To what extent did the new commercial relations actually de- 
termine Anglo-Turkish political co-operation during the two dec- 
ades prior to the Crimean War? There is no definitive answer, 
since it is impossible to measure precisely the direct relation 
between trade expansion and diplomatic policy. Swain main- 


108 See Table 2. 

14 B.T., G. 1550/54, Minute paper No. 1550, Aug. 23, 1854, and Clarendon to 
Canning, No. 698, Nov. 13, 1854, B.T., G. 1550/54. 

19% Ubicini, I, 349. 

10% Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 23, Dec. 6, 1833, F.O. 78/220. 

107 Palmerston to Nourri, Oct. 23, 1835, F.O. 195/122. 
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tains: “Diplomacy .... followed the British trader in the 
Mediterranean and attempted to promote his interests. ... . es 
No one could deny that Britishers were alarmed by the con- 
tinued existence of the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi and that they 
made themselves heard. Puryear states that the new economic 
concessions which threatened to replace Russia as the protector 
of Turkey “reopened the whole Near Eastern question.’°’ By 
1850, in addition to insuring access to India by the overland 
routes, Palmerston had another motive in freeing Turkey from 
Russian domination. That was the trade relations of the two 
states. In a speech in parliament on March 22, 1849, Palm- 
erston defended the independence of the Ottoman Empire for 
both economic and political reasons, stating that he believed 
that trade with the Turks could be greatly improved if certain 
internal reforms were carried out in the sultan’s dominions.!!° 

For a time after the conclusiot of the commercial treaty in 
1838, however, Palmerston continued his former tactics of 
subtly undermining Russia’s prestige and increasing that of his 
own nation. He was not yet ready for a bold policy. To attempt 
openly to undo in 1839 the harm which had been done in 1833 
would have caused a definite rupture between England and 
Russia. Two years elapsed before Palmerston administered the 
coup de grace to Russian interference in Turkish affairs. In the 
interim he continued his policy of freeing the sultan from his 
difficult positon. What that policy was and how Palmerston 
promoted it (from 1836) until he fell from power in 1841 isa 
subject well known to all students of British policy. It was, 
however, no mere coincidence that the period during which 
Britain developed and pursued a definite policy with respect to 
the maintenance of the territorial integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire (i.e., 1833-53) was also the era in which 
Britain increased her commerce with Turkey most rapidly and 
profitably. 

Mount Hotyoke CoLLeGE 


108 Swain, p. 54. “The protection of trade interests was the keynote to British 
interests in the Mediterranean” (ibid., p. 108). 


109 Puryear, International economics, p. 84. 110 Hansard (3d ser.), CII, 1144. 




















THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS AND THE UNIFICATION 
OF GERMANY, 1863-71 


SINCLAIR W. ARMSTRONG 


LTHOUGH the most important German development 
between 1863 and 1871 was the establishment of the 
empire, those years were also notable for the appear- 

ance upon the political stage of two labor parties. These were 
the General Association of German Workers (Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Arbeiterverein), or Lassallean party, organized in 
1863, and the Social Democratic Workers’ party (Sozial- 
demokratische Arbeiterparter), or Eisenach party, in 1869. In 
other words, the foundations of the Social Democratic party, 
which eventually was formed by the union of these two groups, 
were laid beside those of a united Germany. Constant interaction 
and conflict between nation and party resulted, until in 1918 
the Bismarckian empire crumbled before the assault of the 
Social Democrats, after its walls had been undermined by such 
a war as they had often prophesied would result from Bis- 
marck’s policies. 

But if the Social Democratic party was in time to exert great 
influence upon the empire, the unification of Germany was 
hardly less significant for the development of the party. The 
German question provided one of the basic issues which kept 
the two branches of the labor movement apart until 1875. It 
was not that either opposed unification. On the contrary, both 
ardently desired it, in order to end the division and impotence 
of the fatherland, to strengthen its economy, and to sweep 
away the obstacles presented by the existence of many states 
to a strong labor movement. Moreover, there was substantial 
agreement between the two groups as to the ideal solution of 
the German question. While the leaders of the General Associa- 
tion, however, long acquiesced in the unification of Germany 
under Prussian leadership, thé progenitors of the Eisenach 
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party, Wilhelm Liebknecht and August Bebel, were bitterly op- 
posed to this solution and fought it until the events of 1870-71 
compelled them to accept defeat. And from this issue arose 
other sources of dissension. Hostility to Prussia led Liebknecht 
and Bebel into alliance with the democratic bourgeoisie of 
southern Germany against the policy of Bismarck, whereas such 
co-operation with the bourgeoisie was repugnant to the ex- 
pressly proletarian character of the General Association. More- 
over, the latter desired the transformation of Germany into a 
unitary state, while the allies of Liebknecht and Bebel were de- 
termined federalists. 

Controversy between the two branches of the labor move- 
ment centered on these questions rather than upon that of 
internationalism, which is sometimes given as the cause for 
their division. In point of fact, both parties asserted the inter- 
national character of the labor movement; and their respective 
relationships to the International Workingmen’s Association 
differed only in degree until the Lassalleans were antagonized 
by the support given their rivals by the First International. 
The difference in attitude before the battle of Sedan toward the 
Franco-Prussian War, which the General Association sup- 
ported but Liebknecht and Bebel opposed, is to be explained 
not by the stronger internationalism of the latter but by their 
hostility to Prussia and the North German Confederation, 
which the General Association had accepted. The war, how- 
ever, not only completed Bismarck’s unification of Germany 
but also hastened the unification of the labor movement. The 
Lassalleans and Eisenachers found themselves on common 
ground both in opposition to continuation of the war after 
Sedan and in sympathy with the Paris Commune, while the 
defense of the Commune by Liebknecht and Bebel completed 
the dissolution of the bond between them and their former 
bourgeois allies. At the same time, the establishment of the 
empire removed the German question from the realm of contro- 


versy between the two workers’ parties. 
The dissension on the German question may be traced from 
the difference of opinion disclosed by the war of Sardinia, 
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France, and Austria in 1859—between Lassalle, on the one 
hand, and Marx and Engels, on the other. During the revolu- 
tion of 1848 all three had declared for a united German republic 
including the German provinces of Austria. But in the war of 
1859 Marx and Engels suspected that Napoleon III was acting 
in conjunction with Russia, which they feared as the strongest 
reactionary force in Europe, and they therefore urged that the 
German Confederation should support Austria as the indis- 
pensable bulwark against Russian advance.' Although Lassalle 
shared their hostility to the despotism of the tsar, he regarded 
Austria as “the most dangerous enemy of all ideas of freedom.” 
He hoped that the war would so weaken Austria that it could no 
longer compete with Prussia, which would then be able to lead 
Germany to unity. Still Lassalle remained grossdeutsch in that 
he assumed the inclusion of the German provinces of Austria.’ 

Four years later, in the year after Bismarck had become 
president of the Prussian ministry, Lassalle established the 
General Association of German Workers, the first independent 
political organization of German labor, which drew the bulk of 
its membership from Prussia and northern Germany. Lassalle’s 
ultimate objective was state aid for the establishment of co- 
operative “productive associations’; his immediate goal was 
the universal franchise, and to this end he sought the favor of 
Bismarck. The latter was then engaged in the constitutional 
conflict with the liberal bourgeoisie of Prussia. Since Lassalle 
was also sharply attacking this class, he hoped that Bismarck 
would grant the universal franchise in order to gain the sup- 
port of the General Association. Another possible ground for 
co-operation lay in Lassalle’s advocacy of the unification of 
Germany under Prussian leadership. 

Soon after the death of Lassalle in 1864, his mantle descended 
upon Johann Baptist von Schweitzer, under whose editorship the 
Social-Demokrat, official organ of the General Association, be- 


1 Karl Kautsky, Die Internationalitét und der Krieg (Berlin, 1915), pp. 9-10. 

2“T)er Italienische Krieg und die Aufgabe Preussens’’ in Ferdinand Lassalle, 
Gesammelte Reden und Schriften, ed. Eduard Bernstein (12 vols.; Berlin, 1919-20), I, 
49, 54 ff., 60, 107. 
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gan to appear in December, 1864. Schweitzer’s views on the 
German question were then still in process of evolution. For 
him, as for Liebknecht, the ideal solution would have been the 
creation by popular action of a free and united fatherland, in- 
cluding Austria. But as Schweitzer gradually realized that this 
was impossible, he looked first to Austria to take the lead in 
unifying Germany, until the influence of Lassalle and of resi- 
dence in Berlin, which afforded closer acquaintance with the 
capacity of Bismarck, reversed his estimate of the respective 
potentialities of Austria and Prussian leadership.’ Schweitzer’s 
new respect for Bismarck and the power of Prussia was mani- 
fested in a series of articles entitled “‘Das Ministerium Bis- 
marck,”’ in which, however, he declared that Prussianism was 
the reactionary foe of the German people and still asserted the 
superiority of unification through popular initiative.‘ 

But Bismarck’s proposal on April 9, 1866, for the election of a 
German parliament by universal suffrage could not but appeal 
to the Lassalleans, for it seemed to open the way to achievement 
of their founder’s first objective. At the outbreak of the Austro- 
Prussian War ten weeks later, Schweitzer urged the General As- 
sociation to exploit Prussia’s need for popular support by forcing 
concession of the universal franchise. In effect, he tendered Bis- 
marck the support of the Lassalleans if the franchise were 
granted not only in Germany but in Prussia also,’ and the Gen- 
eral Association followed the lead by voting to renew agitation 
for this concession.® 

Without, however, waiting for his conditions to be met, 

3 Gustav Mayer, Johann Baptist von Schweitzer und die Sozialdemokratie (Jena, 1909), 
pp. 16-80. This and other writings by Professor Mayer are indispensable for the early 


history of the Social Democratic party. The indebtedness of this article to them is 
manifest throughout. 

* Ibid., pp. 114-15; Der Social-Demokrat (Berlin) (hereafter cited as “‘Soc.-Dem.’’), 
Jan. 27—Mar. 1, 1865. For other articles by Schweitzer on the German question in 
1865 see Soc.-Dem., Mar. 15, June 23, Sept. 16, 26, Oct. 11. 

5 Schweitzer’s address to the general assembly of the General Association at Leipzig 
on June 16, 1866, the day on which the war began, in Soc.-Dem., June 19; Mayer, 
Schweitzer, pp. 164-65. This policy had been anticipated in Soc.-Dem., May 6, when 


Schweitzer was still in prison. 
6 Soc.-Dem., June 22. 
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Schweitzer found occasion to adopt the cause of Prussia in the 
fear of an Austrian alliance with France after the decisive Prus- 
sian victory at Koniggriitz on July 3. Francis Joseph then ap- 
pealed for the mediation of France and ceded Venice to Na- 
poleon III. Schweitzer regarded the cession as “‘the first omen 
of an understanding between Austria and France’”’ and declared 
that ‘from the moment in which Austria begins to act in con- 
junction with France, there will remain no difference between 
the cause of Prussia and the cause of Germany .... ,” adding 
only then that, if Prussia desired the aid of the German people 
against an Austro-French alliance, it should concede the uni- 
versal franchise. Three days later Prussia was hailed as stand- 
ing strong and united amid the weakness and dissension of 
Germany, as the only means of defending the fatherland 
against France.’ 

From this point on, Schweitzer and his followers accepted the 
victorious Prussian leadership and its consequences, the ag- 
grandizement of Prussia and the North German Confederation. 
Still there were regrets and doubts. National unity had been 
but partially achieved and would be fully gained only when the 
states of southern Germany, and in particular Austria, joined 
with the rest of the great nation: “German Austria belongs to us 
and will belong to us, so long as the German tongue is heard 
there.” Moreover, Bismarck had disappointed any hopes that 
he would follow a genuinely liberal course. To be sure, the 
Reichstag of the confederation was to be elected by universal 
franchise, but for Prussia the notorious class system of voting 
was retained. And the constitution of the confederation made 
less provision for the liberty and rights of the people than did 
the constitutions of many of the German states. Despite their 
recognition and criticism of these and other shortcomings, 
wherein Liebknecht and Bebel found justification for repudiat- 
ing Prussian leadership and the North German Confederation, 
Schweitzer and the General Association accepted both. The 
old dualism and consequent impotence of Germany had been 
ended, so they argued, and Prussia had created the nucleus of a 
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strong national power centering in Berlin. Hence the results of 
1866 must be upheld as the basis for further progress. It was 
the duty of the nationally minded parties and especially of the 
General Association to exert pressure upon Prussia to complete 
the unification of Germany and to continue unabated the 
struggle for liberty —“Through unity to freedom.”’® 

Radically different was the development of the attitude of 
Liebknecht and Bebel, for reasons which appear to originate in 
the early life of the former. Born of a family of teachers and 
officials, Liebknecht had been reared in Upper Hesse, where 
during his youth in the stormy thirties and forties, a strong 
democratic movement strove for the unity and freedom of 
Germany. One member of the Liebknecht family was a martyr 
of the agitation. Little wonder that the impetuous youth was 
active in the revolution of 1848-49 in Baden and Wiirttemberg’ 
or that he cherished a lifelong antipathy to Prussia, the troops 
of which aided the suppression of the uprisings, and to Russia, 
which helped to crush the revolution in Hungary. Liebknecht 
was a stranger to Germany for thirteen years thereafter—years 
spent largely in London, where he was in frequent association 
with Marx and Engels, under whose tutelage he became an ex- 
ponent of international socialism. Yet, although Liebknecht 
is known to history as a leader of German socialism, he never 
weakened in his devotion to the ideals of 1848. The foes against 
which he tilted with the most fury were not the capitalistic 
bourgeoisie but the forces which had vanquished the movement 
of his youth—despotism, junkerdom, militarism. The very em- 
bodiment of these Liebknecht found in Bismarck and the mon- 
archy of Prussia, which he thought second only to Russia in re- 
actionary tyranny. 

In 1862 Liebknecht returned to Berlin, subsequently becom- 
ing a member of the General Association of German Workers 

§“*Mit Blut und Eisen,”’ ibid., July 20; “Unser Parteiprogramm,” ibid., Nov. 30- 
Dec. 16, quoted by Mayer, Schweitzer, pp. 167-68, 179-80, and by Franz Mebhring, 
Geschichte der deutschen Sozial-Demokratie (Stuttgart, 1897-98), Part II, pp. 189-92; 
Soc.-Dem., May 10, 1867. Cf. n. 25, below. 


® Kurt Eisner, Wilhelm Liebknecht, sein Leben und Wirken (Berlin, 1906), pp. 10-28. 
There is no adequate biography of Liebknecht. Mayer's Schweitzer is essential for the 
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and also, with Marx and Engels, a contributor to the Social- 
Demokrat for a brief period. But in February, 1865, the three 
friends withdrew from this collaboration with Schweitzer, in 
part because of the articles on ‘“‘Das Ministerium Bismarck.’’!° 
Thereafter the policies of Liebknecht and Schweitzer drew 
steadily apart despite the marked similarities of their views. 
Both advocated the grossdeutsch solution of the German ques- 
tion; both desired that unification be achieved neither by 
Habsburg nor Hohenzollern but by action of the German people 
leading to a free democratic state; both opposed with ardent 
patriotism any foreign intervention in the affairs of Germany. 
But Schweitzer had the keener sense of reality, which enabled 
him to see the impossibility of the ideal solution and to seek 
whatever advantage was obtainable in the onward march of 
Prussia. Such a course, statesmanlike or opportunistic, was 
impossible for Liebknecht. A stronger devotion to principle 
and a far deeper aversion to Prussia blinded him to the actual 
and to the possible alike. Underestimating the strength of the 
Prussian army, convinced that neither the people nor the 
princes of Germany would voluntarily submit to Prussian con- 
trol, he believed that Prussia could gain ascendancy in Germany 
only with the aid of a foreign country in a war which would re- 
sult in the dismemberment of Germany. He saw only two alterna- 
tives: “With Prussia against Germany” or “With Germany 
against Prussia.’”!! 

In August, 1865, Liebknecht was expelled from Prussia and 
moved to Leipzig, where began his lifelong friendship and co- 
operation with August Bebel. As the son of a Prussian soldier, 
Bebel had been predisposed in favor of Prussia, but Liebknecht 
helped to cure him of this and also hastened his conversion to 
Marxian socialism.'? However, socialism and the cause of the 
recently founded International Workingmen’s Association were 
not intruded in the campaign for a free, democratic, and united 
Germany into which the two friends now threw themselves. 

10 Mayer, Schweitzer, pp. 116-21. 

 Jhid., pp. 153-55, quoting from articles written by Liebknecht August-November, 
1865, for the Oberrheinischer Courier. ‘ 


2 Mayer, Schweitzer, pp. 147, 149-50; Mehring, Part II, pp. 12-13. 
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For several years an active opposition to the unification of 
Germany under Prussian leadership had been taking form 
among the democratically minded bourgeoisie in non-Prussian 
Germany. In some states these had organized parties which 
were loosely combined under the name of the ““German People’s 
party” (Deutsche Volkspartei). Many of the leaders were 
veterans of the revolution of 1848 and, like Liebknecht, be- 
lieved that Prussian ascendancy would be fatal to their ideals 
of liberty and democracy. It was realized that the People’s 
party could succeed only with the support of labor, and for this 
reason Lassalle’s organization of the General Association as an 
explicitly proletarian party had been a severe blow. But there 
were numerous local societies of workers, especially in non- 
Prussian Germany, which did not join the General Association. 
From these a rival association was organized, the League of 
Societies of German Workers (Verband der deutschen Arbeiter- 
vereine), which held its first general meeting at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main in 1863. Among those present was August Bebel,'* 
who had become one of the leading figures in the league by the 
summer of 1865, when his co-operation with Liebknecht began. 

In the following months, while Bismarck’s plan gained defini- 
tion and momentum, the two friends strove to arouse the people 
to oppose Prussia and create a united and democratic father- 
land. League and People’s party were their instruments, and 
their socialistic ideas were subordinated to the need for co- 
operation of bourgeoisie and proletariat toward the common 
goal.'* As the Austro-Prussian War approached in the spring 
of 1866, they increased their efforts, Bebel in particular taking 
a leading part in a series of meetings from April 28 to June 10 
at Dresden,” Leipzig, Frankfort, and Mannheim. At Leipzig 
and Frankfort sharply anti-Prussian resolutions were adopted— 
without dissent at the former,’® almost unanimously at the 


18 Gustav Mayer, “Die Trennung der proletarischen von der biirgerlichen Demo- 
kratie,”” Archit fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, II (1912), 11. 
‘4 Proletarian support of the bourgeoisie against absolute monarchy and feudal 
squirearchy in Germany had been advocated by Marx and Engels (Manifesto of the 


Communist party (Chicago, n.d.], p. 57). 
18 Soc.-Dem., May 2, 6, 1866. 
‘6 August Bebel, Aus meinem Leben (7th ed.; 3 vols.; Stuttgart, 1922), I, 146-48. 
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latter'’—while at Mannheim a majority of the standing com- 
mittee of the league were opposed to Prussia and favored 
affiliation with the People’s party.'® 

But the time was too short and the instruments were too 
weak. In particular, the members of the People’s party were 
animated by a doctrinaire conception of individual liberty (the 
root of their insistence on a federalistic solution of the German 
question) and, despite the warnings of Liebknecht and Bebel, 
preferred state parties, loosely affiliated, to a single close-knit 
organization, such as was essential to effective action.'® The 
outbreak of war on June 16 spelled the failure of the agitation 
against Prussia. Although Liebknecht had feared this, he still 
dreamed of the creation in non-Prussian Germany of a people’s 
army of a million men, which, with the troops of Austria and 
the southern German states, would destroy Prussia. This dream 
was published on the very evening of Kéniggriitz.”° 

Unlike Schweitzer, Liebknecht and Bebel refused to accept 
the consequences of the Seven Weeks’ War. Liebknecht looked 
upon the North German Confederation as a monument to the 
victory of his most hated foes, Prussian absolutism and junker- 
dom. For him there could be no compromise; the confedera- 
tion must be overthrown in order that a free Germany might be 
established.”" If Bebel did not go as far as Liebknecht in deny- 
ing the possibility for any constructive achievement in the new 
Reichstag,” still he protested 
against a confederation which proclaims not the unity but the dismember- 
ment of Germany, against a confederation which reduces Germany to a 


17 Soe.-Dem., May 23, June 6; Bebel, Leben, I, 148-53; Mehring, Part II, p. 178. 

18 Soc.-Dem., June 17; Bebel, Leben, I, 157-58; Mayer, ““Trennung,”’ p. 23. 

19 Mayer, ““Trennung,” pp. 9-23. At the death of Lassalle, leaders of the People’s 
party hoped to win over the members of the General Association, but the plan broke 
down on the irreconcilability of the federalism and economic individualism of the Peo- 
ple’s party with the Lassallean demands for a unitary state and state-aid, which the 
General Association continued to assert (ibid., pp. 12-19). 

20 Mayer, Schweitzer, pp. 166-67. 

2 Thid. 

™ August Bebel, My Life (Chicago, 1912), pp. 201-3. Engels derided the attitude 
of Liebknecht and, in a letter to Marx, took a position similar to that of Schweitzer: 
“In my opinion, we can do nothing but accept the situation, without approving it, and 
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great barracks, and destroys the last remnant of liberty and popular 
rights.?* 

A similar attack by Liebknecht*‘ evoked from Schweitzer a re- 
sponse which sharply defined the issue between them: 

For our part .. . . we wish to liberalize the North German Confederation 
.... but we do not wish, in common with Mr. Liebknecht and his friends, 
the dispossessed princes and envious foreign countries, to ruin and destroy 
Prussia and the North German Confederation! We have recognized that the 
strength of Prussia has finally brought our German fatherland, so long 
despised, to eminence and honor among other nations, and will continue to do 
OE as ins In a word, although dissatisfied with internal conditions, and striv- 
ing to change these fundamentally, we stand within the newly developing 
fatherland, but they stand outside it, wish to stand outside it.” 


Meanwhile Liebknecht and Bebel had not confined them- 
selves to verbal protests. They had hardly awaited the end of 
hostilities before renewing their efforts to organize the opposi- 
tion to Prussia and the altered situation in Germany. This op- 
position led to the formation at Chemnitz on August 19, 1866, of 
the People’s party of Saxony (Sdchsische V olkspartei). The mer- 
chants and industrialists of Saxony generally welcomed the re- 
sults of the war; but, despite Schweitzer and the Social-Demo- 
krat, the petty bourgeoisie and workers were still largely anti- 
Prussian. The meeting at Chemnitz was composed predomi- 
nantly from the latter groups, a majority being members of the 


utilize as well as possible the opportunity thereby offered for the national organization 
and unification of the proletariat.’ See P. Kampffmeyer, “Die Nationale Idee und die 
Sozialdemokratie,”’ Sozialistishe Monatshefte, LX XIV (1931), 867. 

23 Quoted in Bebel, Leben, II, 145, from a speech in the Reichstag elected to approve 
the constitution of the confederation. Liebknecht was defeated in this election, as were 
all candidates of the General Association (Mayer, Schweitzer, p. 193). 

24 Stenographische Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen des Norddeutschen Bundes, Oct. 
17, 1867 (hereafter cited as “R.V.N.”’). Liebknecht and Bebel, Schweitzer and other 
members of the General Association were elected to the Reichstag of the confederation 
for its first legislative session. 


% Tbid., Oct. 18, 1867. Although Schweitzer spoke in similar vein before the Berlin 
members of the General Association (Soc.-Dem., Oct. 23, 1867), it should be noted that 
from May, 1867, dissatisfaction with the constitution of the confederation and with 
Bismarck’s illiberal policy caused Schweitzer to assume a markedly more critical atti- 
tude toward Prussia and “‘the attempt to found unity without freedom.”’ See the reso- 
lution adopted by the General Association at Berlin on November 23 in Soc.-Dem., Nov. 
29, 1867; Mayer, Schweitzer, pp. 196, 214. 
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League of Societies of German Workers and a minority from 
the General Association, although the latter did not join the 
new party. The program adopted at Chemnitz repudiated the 
achievements of Prussia and demanded a free and democratic 
Germany, including German Austria. This had remained the 
primary goal of Liebknecht and Bebel; and, because of it, they 
now, as before the war, restrained their socialistic aims, lest 
antagonism be aroused among the members of the league or of 
the German People’s party, of which the Saxon party des- 
ignated itself as a branch.” 

For nearly four years Liebknecht and Bebel maneuvered to 
keep intact this alliance of bourgeoisie and proletariat, in 
People’s party and league, in the vain hope of undoing the work 
of 1866. They chanced a breach in September, 1868, when, on 
their recommendation, an assembly of the league at Nuremberg 
declared agreement with certain demands of the International 
Workingmen’s Association.?’ Although this caused some of the 
less radical societies of workers to withdraw from the league, it 
did not antagonize the People’s party. In fact, a party confer- 
ence two weeks later at Stuttgart even strengthened the connec- 
tion with the league by voting adherence to the program 
adopted at Nuremberg.”* Furthermore, inasmuch as the Gen- 
eral Association, at Brunswick and Berlin in 1867 and at 
Hamburg in August, 1868, had declared the labor movemert to 
be international in basis and purpose, thus taking common 
ground with the International Workingmen’s Association, the 
Nuremberg program may be said to have pointed the way to 
the ultimate union of the rival labor groups in Germany.” 

% Bebel, Life, pp. 93-96; Mayer, Schweitzer, pp. 170-72; Mayer, “Trennung,”’ pp. 
24-25; Mehring, Part II, pp. 192-94. Save in the industrial area of Saxony, the German 


workers favored the attitude of Schweitzer to the events of 1866 rather than that of 
Liebknecht and Bebel. 


27 “Tyas Programm des Deutschen Arbeitervereinstages in Niirnberg, 5 Sept. 1868” 
in Felix Salomon, Die deutschen Parteiprogramme (4th ed.; 3 vols.; Leipzig and else- 
where, 1931-32), I, 176-77. 

28 Mayer, “Trennung,” pp. 39-42. 

29 Grundziige der Bestrebungen des Allgemeinen Deutschen Arbeitervereins. Braun- 
schweig, 19 May 1867, in Salomon, I, 174; Soc.-Dem., Nov. 29, 1867, Sept. 2, 1868; cf. 
Mayer, “Trennung,”’ pp. 38-39. 
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But in 1868 the rivalry was too intense to admit the possibil- 
ity of union, and denunciation was rife. After 1866 many of the 
followers of the dispossessed princes had joined the People’s 
party, which therefore presented a curious mixture of democ- 
racy and reactionary particularism. This enabled Schweitzer to 
paint the whole grossdeutsch movement as “one reactionary 
mass” and to charge Liebknecht and Bebel with seeking to be- 
tray the labor movement to the advantage of the dethroned 
rulers and of Austria. Effective with the Lassalleans, who had 
been nourished on the doctrine of the class struggle, was the 
charge that, since Liebknecht and Bebel were allied with the 
bourgeoisie, they could not be genuine socialists.*° This shows 
the dilemma into which the latter had been led by their hatred 
of Prussia and from which they would soon be forced to free 
themselves at the cost of their alliance with the People’s party. 

At Eisenach in August, 1869, Liebknecht and Bebel brought 
into existence a new labor party, composed of members of the 
League of Societies of German Workers, which then dissolved, 
and of secessionists from the General Association. Among the 
latter were several of the most prominent Lassalleans, such as 
Wilhelm Bracke, Jr., son of a burgher of Brunswick and for 
several years treasurer of the General Association, and a former 
vice-president, Friedrich Wilhelm Fritzsche, a cigar-maker of 
Leipzig. In June the dissentients had published a statement 
denouncing Schweitzer’s leadership,*! and during the summer 
Liebknecht and Bebel had eagerly sought their support. But at 
Eisenach they refused to join a party which in any way evaded 
the issue of class struggle and forced Liebknecht and Bebel to 
adopt the name of Social Democratic Workers’ party (Sozial- 
demokratische Arbeiterparter).** Moreover, the Eisenach pro- 

3° Mayer, “Trennung,”’ pp. 30, 42-44; Soc.-Dem., especially August-October, 1869, 
as Schweitzer sought to discredit the Eisenach congress. Liebknecht and Bebel retorted 
with the charge that Schweitzer had been bribed by Bismarck in and after 1866 to 
subordinate the labor movement to the Prussian government. After careful investiga- 
tion Professor Mayer has concluded that the charge is unproved and probably un- 
founded. See his article, “‘Der Allgemeine Deutsche Arbeiterverein und die Krisis 
1866,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LVII (1927), 167-75. 

31 Mayer, Schweitzer, pp. 319-20; Soc.-Dem., June 27, 1869. 

® Mayer, “Trennung,” pp. 44-45. 
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gram went farther than that of Nuremberg in demanding social 
change and declared the new party, “so far as the association 
laws permit, a branch of the International Workingmen’s As- 
sociation. .... 33 Still the bourgeois-democratic press was not 
unfriendly, even though the new party had not expressly 
designated itself as a branch of the People’s party, as had its 
predecessors, the People’s party of Saxony.** 

But an issue immediately arose which could not be compro- 
mised. In September, 1869, a congress of the International 
Workingmen’s Association at Basel affirmed the right of society 
to substitute common ownership for private property in land. 
Severe criticism followed in the press of the bourgeois allies of 
Liebknecht and Bebel. Yet the latter could not disavow the 
Basel resolution, for which personal conviction had caused 
Liebknecht to cast a reluctant vote, without endangering their 
young party. Three of the five members of its executive com- 
mittee at Brunswick had been Lassalleans and, as such, held a 
strictly proletarian viewpoint. They could not comprehend the 
reasons for the hesitation of Liebknecht and Bebel and, dis- 
turbed by the taunts of Schweitzer, threatened to make an inde- 
pendent declaration of agreement with the Basel resolution. 
Moreover, at this time Liebknecht and Bebel were angling for 
the support of the Bavarian Social Democrats, who, although 
they had broken with Schweitzer, hesitated to join the Eisenach 
party because of mistrust of the bourgeois connections of its 
leaders. 

For several months Liebknecht and Bebel waited, hoping for 
a solution which would preserve the common front against 
Prussia. In this they were encouraged by the general attitude 
of the People’s party. But certain spokesmen of the latter 
thought a breach was unavoidable in the long run and persisted 
in their criticism, with the result that at the first annual congress 
of the Social Democratic Workers’ party at Stuttgart in June, 


de led 


33 Salomon, I, 177-78. Cf. the resolution of the General Association at Barmen- 
Elberfeld in March, 1869, in Soc.-Dem., Apr. 21, 1869. The Eisenach program neglected 
to denounce the Prussianization of the fatherland but urged “‘the establishment of a free 
republic [ freier Volksstaat|”’ in Germany. 


3 Mayer, ““Trennung,” pp. 45-46. 
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1870, Liebknecht and Bebel abandoned their connection with 
the People’s party. Not only did the congress ratify the contro- 
verted Basel resolution, but, on the recommendation of Lieb- 
knecht himself, it declared its unwillingness to co-operate with 
the People’s party in the approaching election.® 

Thus Liebknecht and Bebel had failed in their effort to hold 
proletariat and democratic bourgeoisie together in opposition 
to the unification of Germany under Prussian leadership, and 
this on the very eve of the Franco-Prussian War. The failure 
had been hastened by the needs of the Social Democratic Work- 
ers’ party, which now divided the German labor movement with 
the General Association. Both labor parties were now pledged 
to the cause of the proletariat alone; both had recognized the 
international character of the labor movement. The German 
question remained an essential issue between them; and, just as 
this had led to different attitudes toward the bourgeoisie, so 
it was to cause different attitudes toward the Franco-Prussian 
War until after the battle of Sedan. Once more, also, Lieb- 
knecht and Bebel were to be challenged in their own party by 
converts from the rival organization. 

As Liebknecht’s hopes for a strong democratic, grossdeutsch 
movement in Germany faded, he anxiously searched the 
European horizon for signs of a new wave of revolution which 
might yet destroy the work of 1866 and reconstruct Germany as 
he desired. With the keenest attention he watched the rise o. 
opposition to Napoleon III in France and anticipated that a 
successful revolution there would lead to the downfall of reac- 
tionary Prussia.*® Yet he thought that Napoleon might precipi- 
tate war to avoid revolution and argued that Prussia was so 
weakened by the events of 1866 as to present the most promis- 
ing object of attack.*’ In such wise, on the eve of the Franco- 

% Ibid., pp. 47-63. 

36 Mayer, Schweitzer, pp. 381-83; Der Volksstaat (Leipzig) (hereafter cited as “‘V.’’), 
Feb. 23, 1870. This was the official organ of the Eisenach party, of which Liebknecht 
was the editor. Cf. the suggestion of Kurt Brandis, Die Deutsche Sozialdemokratie bis 
zum Fall des Sozialistengesetzes (Leipzig, 1931), p. 28, that Liebknecht’s hope for armed 
assistance from abroad led him to place greater emphasis on internationalism before 
1870 than after. 


37 V., Oct. 16, 27, 1869; May 7, 1870. 
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Prussian War as in 1866, Liebknecht’s hatred for Prussia and 
his faith in the revolutionary cause blinded him to realities. 

Accordingly, Liebknecht regarded the Hohenzollern candi- 
dacy as a trap laid for Bismarck by Napoleon, and the publica- 
tion of the edited Ems Dispatch on July 13-14 convinced him 
that Napoleon had provoked the crisis in order to strengthen 
his tottering throne.** Yet, on July 21 Liebknecht and Bebel 
abstained from voting in the Reichstag on the war loan.*® On 
the other hand, Schweitzer voted for the loan, as did his col- 
league, Hasenclever,*° and two other Social Democrats, Mende, 
a member of the Hatzfeldian sect of Lassalleans, and Fritzsche. 

The reason for this difference in attitude between the rival 
parties lay in their conflicting views on Prussia and the German 
question. Both Liebknecht and Schweitzer held Napoleon re- 
sponsible for the war; both believed that a Napoleonic victory 
would endanger liberty and the progress of the labor movement 
in France and in Europe; both had affirmed the international- 
ism of the labor movement and declared that the French and 
German peoples had a common interest in peace. But here the 
difference on the German question made itself felt. Finally won 
to the side of Prussia in 1866 by suspicion of an Austro-French 
alliance, Schweitzer had made it clear in 1867 and 1868 that he 
would support Prussia against French attack.*! Moreover, he 
and his associates welcomed the possibility that the war might 
complete the unification of Germany. Hence they urged every 
German to defend the fatherland: 

Although we hold firm and true to our red banner, yet we must support 


Prussia and the North German Confederation in the interest of the whole 
fatherland and against an arrogant, despotic foe.” 


3 V., July 13, 16, 20, 1870. Bebel (Leben, II, 176-77) claims to have realized from 
the first that Bismarck wanted war and had laid the trap. 

39 Liebknecht had intended to vote against the loan, but Bebel persuaded him that 
this would be interpreted as support of Napoleon (ibid., p. 178). 

40 Wilhelm Hasenclever, a tanner by trade, first treasurer, then secretary of the 
General Association, who was assisting in the editorship of the Social-Demokrat and of a 
weekly, the Agitator. 

41 Soc.-Dem., July 31, Aug. 11, Sept. 6, 1867; Jan. 5, Mar. 22, 1868. (The last two 
issues are cited by Mayer, Schweitzer, p. 245.) 

42 For the views of the leader of the General Association see Soc.-Dem., July 15, 1870 
—Schweitzer; July 17—Hasselmann, co-editor since 1868, and perhaps Hasenclever; 
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But for Liebknecht and Bebel, support of the war, as by ap- 
proval of the war loan, would have been tantamount to a vote 
of confidence in Bismarck. The possibility that the war might 
complete the unification of Germany must also have been ab- 
horrent, since it meant the final defeat of their hopes that the 
work of 1866 would be undone and democracy established in 
Germany. It may be argued that their internationalism re- 
quired opposition to the war, and this, too, found expression in 
their statements at the time. But Liebknecht believed in a war 
for defense;** and, since he held Napoleon responsible, this 
should have enabled him to reconcile his internationalism with 
support of the war, as it did the leaders of the General Associa- 
tion. Moreover, Liebknecht declared later that he would have 
voted for the war loan if he had trusted the Prussian govern- 
ment. ** 

Until the battle of Sedan, Bebel and Liebknecht stood well- 
nigh alone in their attitude toward the war. Within their own 
party they were opposed not only by Fritzsche but also by the 
executive committee at Brunswick, which adopted substantial- 
ly the same position as Schweitzer, whom four members of the 
committee had but recently abandoned.*” The abstention of 
Liebknecht and Bebel from voting on the war loan led the com- 
mittee to issue a manifesto, on July 24, which appealed to the 
Eisenach party against its own representatives to support the 
war, both for the defense of German soil and in the hope that 
the struggle would result in a unified Germany.“ Bitter feeling 
July 20—tresolution of Schweitzer, adopted at a mass meeting in Berlin on the 16th; 
July 22 and Aug. 3—Hasselmann; and an article from the Agitator of July 30, reprinted 
in the Neuer Social-Demokrat (Berlin), Nov. 28, 1873. The latter is here attributed to 
Hasenclever, though Mayer (Schweitzer, p. 394) ascribes it to Schweitzer. 

43 R.V.N., Oct. 17, 1867: “The only wise purpose of the organization of an armed 
power is protection of the national interests, defense of freedom within, defense of inde- 
pendence without.” 

44 Tbid., Nov. 26, 1870. For the position of Liebknecht and Bebel at the start of the 
war see V., July 20, 23. The latter issue contains the justification, drafted by Bebel, 
for their abstention from voting on the war loan. 


4 See Bracke’s resolution, adopted by a meeting at Brunswick on July 16, in V., 
July 23. 


“6 Ibid., July 30. 
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resulted from this disagreement, which, it should be noted, was 
attributed by Liebknecht to difference in “‘attitude toward the 
Prussian government in the present furor teutonicus ... . be- 
cause under the influence of local opinion, the members of our 
party in northern Germany regard the question differently from 
those in the south.”*’ Supported by Bebel, Liebknecht refused 
to edit the Volksstaat in accordance with the wishes of the com- 
mittee, which declared, in turn, that it would not be treated as a 
‘straw puppet” by the “Liebknecht monarchy” and charged 
Liebknecht and Bebel with acting from motives of Saxon par- 
ticularism.‘* To this Bebel retorted that the committee ap- 
peared “‘to have fallen into a kind of paroxysm of national- 
ism.’’*® But both parties to the dispute wished to avoid a break 
in the unity achieved at Eisenach, and an appeal was made to 
Marx for aid in composing their differences. This was soon 
forthcoming, although in the first weeks of the war, Marx and 
Engels dissented from the view of Liebknecht and Bebel and 
agreed rather with the Brunswick committee and the General 
Association.°° 

Rejected alike by rivals, colleagues, and friends, Liebknecht 
and Bebel found but scattered support among the workers of 
Germany. Indeed, patriotism led the bulk of the German prole- 
tariat, Social Democrats included, to demand the repulse of 
Napoleon III, although opposition to the war was voiced by 
some of the workers in Bavaria, Saxony, Berlin, and Hanover. 
Yet even in Saxony, the stronghold of Liebknecht and Bebel, 
they were not unchallenged. Although meetings at Chemnitz, 
Dresden, Bebel’s constituency of Glauchau, and several smaller 

47 Liebknecht to Bracke and Bonhorst, July 26, quoted in Leipziger Hochverraths- 
prozess .... gegen Liebknecht, Bebel und Hepner ... . 1872 (Leipzig, 1874), pp. 121-22. 

8 Bebel, Life, p. 210; Mehring, Part II, p. 295. 


49 Hochverrathsprozess, p. 224. The wave of patriotism in Germany, by which Lieb- 
knecht and Bebel thought the committee engulfed, evoked from the former a bold state- 
ment of the international viewpoint (V., Aug. 3; Mayer, Schwettzer, pp. 393-94). 

50 Karl Marz, Friedrich Engels, Historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe im Auftrage des 
Marz-Engels-Instituts (Frankfurt, etc., 1927———), Part III, Vol. IV, pp. 339 ff. See 
also the manifesto issued at London on July 23 by the General Council of the Interna- 
tional Workingmen’s Association and signed by Marx among others, in V., Aug. 7. 
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towns endorsed their position, the branch of the General As- 
sociation at Limbach supported the war, while in Leipzig dis- 
sension raged between the two parties, the last of a series of 
stormy meetings ending in a brawl, after which Liebknecht’s 
house was stoned.*! 

But the altered character of the war after the battle of 
Sedan on September 1-2 was to bring to the side of Liebknecht 
and Bebel, if not the rank and file of the two labor parties, at 
least the leaders who had previously denied their support. 
Even before this, with the advance of the German armies, less 
had been heard in the German press of a defensive war and more 
of annexations. With the capitulation at Sedan, the surrender 
of Napoleon III, and the fall of the Second Empire, Germany 
dropped the mask and demanded Alsace and Lorraine. Under 
the guidance of Marx the leaders of the Eisenach party now 
drew together in strenuous opposition to the war, in which the 
General Association joined, albeit with less vigor. 

Marx had been alarmed by the rise of annexationist senti- 
ment in Germany and, writing to the Brunswick committee in 
an effort to compose its differences with Liebknecht and Bebel, 
had declared that the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, in- 
stead of affording Germany protection against French attack, 
was “the surest means of transforming this war into a European 
institution, .... of perpetuating military despotism in the re- 
juvenated Germany.” Marx expected a war between Germany 
and Russia and prophesied that the annexation would cause 
France to fight with Russia against Germany. And he feared 
that the folly of annexation would be committed “if German 
labor does not raise its voice en masse.” Renewing this argu- 

5! Reports of local meetings in V. and Soc.-Dem. for July and August; Mayer, 


Schweitzer, pp. 387, 390-91; Mehring, Part II, p. 294; Eduard Bernstein, Die Geschichte 
der berliner Arbeiter-Bewegung (3 vols.; Berlin, 1907-10), I, 212-26. 

8 Reprinted in Der Sozialdemokrat (Zurich and London, 1879-90), Aug. 9, 1883. 
The letter continued on a different note: ‘The present war opens a new period of world- 
history in that Germany has shown that without German Austria it is able to go its own 
way, independent of foreign countries. ... . This war has transferred the center of gravity 
of the continental labor movement from France to Germany.” Cf. Marz, Engels, Ge- 
samtausgabe, Part II, Vol. IV, pp. 365-67, 369-70. 
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ment in an address of the general council of the International on 
September 9, Marx declared that seizure of French territory 
would leave only two paths open to Germany: 

It must either make itself at all peril the confessed tool of Russian ag- 
grandizement or be ready after a short respite for a new war of defense, not 
one of these modern “‘localized”’ wars, but a race war, a war against the allied 
Slavs and Latins.** 

The above-quoted letter from Marx reached Brunswick 
shortly before Sedan and, in the resultant situation, decisively 
influenced the committee, which on September 5 issued a second 
manifesto. While reiterating that war had been justified in de- 
fense of Germany against the armies of Napoleon, the manifesto 
demanded that honorable terms of peace should now be granted 
the French Republic. It quoted at length from Marx’s letter 
and urged the members of the Eisenach party everywhere to 
organize demonstrations against the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine.** 

The manifesto restored harmony in the Eisenach party, align- 
ing the committee with Liebknecht and Bebel in opposition to a 
war of aggression upon the French Republic.” Liebknecht now 
ceased to invoke the principle of internationalism to justify his 
position and gave free rein to his hostility to Prussia. Hitherto 
restrained, this was now intensified by Liebknecht’s sympathy 
with the republic. He denied that the war was being continued 
merely for the purpose of annexations: ““The destruction of the 
French Republic is a thousand times more important to Bis- 


83 V., Sept. 21. Henceforward Liebknecht regarded Germany as the tool of Russia, 
enslaved by fear of an alliance between Russia and France. He found proof of this in 
Russia’s denunciation of the Black Sea clause of the Treaty of Paris (ibid., Nov. 23). 


54 Tbid., Sept. 11, 1870; Hochverrathsprozess, pp. 243, 406-7. Although Liebknecht 
and Bebel retained their freedom until December, the manifesto caused the prompt 
arrest of the members of the committee and seizure of their papers. The arrest of other 
prominent Eisenachers for dissemination of the manifesto soon followed. The Volks- 
staat was banned for a time from an extensive area of northern Germany, and spasmodic 
efforts were made to prevent the demonstrations which Marx and the committee had 
urged. See V., Sept. 14, 21, 24, 28, Oct. 12. 

55 See Liebknecht’s letter to the committee: “I am not entirely in agreement with 
some sections of the manifesto . . . . but in the main you have hit the nail on the head. 
Hurrah!’ Quoted in V., Dec. 2, 1871. 
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marck than... . Alsace and Lorraine. ... .”’ The existence of 
a free republic to the west, he declared, would be fatal to the 
militaristic state of the Prussian junkers; but, if the republic 
were destroyed, they could realize their barracks ideals. 

Behind the war of aggression, which merely provides a mask, is concealed 
.... the war of militaristic monarchy against the republic, the war of junker- 
dom against democracy, against German democracy as well as against the 
French.” 

Thus the altered character of the war after Sedan reunited 
the leaders of the Eisenach party. It also brought the spokes- 
men of the General Association into agreement with them, at 
least in opposing the forcible annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. 
Even before Sedan, emphatic opposition to the annexation, 
save by plebiscite, had been expressed.*’ Although Schweitzer 
was willing that Germany should occupy Strassburg and 
Luxemburg for strategical purposes,** it was otherwise main- 
tained that annexation should follow only the expressed will of 
the people of the provinces.®® The Social-Demokrat seemed to 
echo the Volksstaat in declaring: ‘““Every German socialist will 
wish to conclude a peace which does not dishonor France. 

.. °° But at first the opposition of the General Association 
to the seizure of French territory was weak in comparison with 
that of the Eisenach party, and no effort was made to arouse the 
workers to protest. 

At first, moreover, agreement between the rival parties hardly 
extended beyond the question of annexations. That Schweitzer 
and his colleagues were less hostile to Prussia than Liebknecht 
needs no further discussion. In addition, they failed to share 
his enthusiasm for the French Republic, thereby manifesting 
again their different attitude toward the middle class. Lieb- 
knecht and Bebel had been willing to co-operate with the demo- 


56 V., Sept. 11, Oct. 1, 26, ete. 

57 Soc.-Dem., Aug. 31. 58 Mayer, Schweitzer, p. 397. 

59 Soc.-Dem., Sept. 2, 23. Hasselmann (ibid., Dec. 4) later opposed the annexation 
on the ground that competition of the textiles of Alsace and Lorraine would throw 
German labor out of work. 

6° Thid., Sept. 9. 
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cratic bourgeoisie against Prussian domination of Germany. 
But Lassalle had taught the General Association to direct its 
attack upon the bourgeoisie in Germany, and even before the 
war the attack had been extended to the French bourgeoisie 
also.*! Hence the Lassalleans lamented that the overthrow of 
Napoleon had resulted in a bourgeois, rather than a socialistic, 
republic, although Schweitzer in the Agitator was more friendly 
to the new French government than Hasselmann. The latter 
declared in the Social-Demokrat that the republic had taken 
over from Napoleon the “unrighteous war against Germany,” 
that “‘Caesar falls but Caesarism remains,” and accordingly did 
not at first agree with the Eisenachers that for Germany the 
purpose of the war had changed from defense to aggression.” 

Gradually, however, it was realized that the republic must 
prove a more peaceable neighbor than Napoleon,® and, on the 
eve of the Reichstag session in late November, Schweitzer an- 
nounced that the representatives of his party would oppose a 
second war loan.** Hence, to the votes of Liebknecht and Bebel 
against the loan were added those of Schweitzer and Hasen- 
clever, as well as of Fritzsche, Mende, and two others.” The 
V olksstaat received Schweitzer’s support ungraciously,” but the 
fact remains that opposition to the war had provided common 
ground for the rival parties and leaders. 

This became even clearer after the Reichstag had laid the 
groundwork for the new German Empire in a manner which 
apparently intensified the opposition of the General Association 
to the war.®’ Now, for the first time, the Social-Demokrat re- 
corded assemblies protesting against continuing the war,®* as 


6 Jbid., July $1, 1867; Oct. 13, 17, 20, 1869; Mayer, Schweitzer, pp. 382-83. 

62 Soc.-Dem., Sept. 7, 9; Mayer, Schweitzer, pp. 399-400. Cf. Soc.-Dem., July 29. 
63 Soc.-Dem., Oct. 5, 16. 

64 Tbid., Nov. 23; Mayer, Schweitzer, p. 401. 

6 R.V.N., Nov. 26, 28. 66 V., Dec. 3. 


67 See the article “‘Christmas’’ in Soc.-Dem., Dec. 25; also Hasselmann’s comment on 
the preliminaries of peace, in which he placed himself squarely on the ground of the 
Communist Manifesto, iid., Mar. 8, 1871. 


68 Thid., Dec. 25, 1870, Jan. 8, Feb. 19, 1871. 
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the Volksstaat had done since September.*’ But the total num- 
ber of demonstrations, listed by both organs, was not great; and, 
instead of arousing the German workers en masse against the 
war, the two labor parties lost ground in the popular enthusiasm 
at its victorious termination. In the elections for the first 
Reichstag of the German Empire, held five days after the pre- 
liminaries of peace were signed at Versailles on February 26, 
Bebel alone was re-elected.’® It is noteworthy also that re- 
sistance to the war never passed from verbal protest to action, 
the lack of which has aroused criticism from later extremists. 

Meanwhile the structure of the new German Empire, as de- 
fined in the closing months of 1870, also encountered the oppo- 
sition of both Eisenachers and Lassalleans. Such opposition was 
to have been expected from Liebknecht and Bebel but may be 
contrasted with the attitude of the spokesmen of the General 
Association in 1866. Although from May, 1867, the latter in- 
tensified their protests against the illiberalism of the constitution 
of that year,” still they had accepted the North German Con- 
federation as a stage in the unification of Germany, from which 
the workers could strive for a free and completely united 
fatherland. In the early days of the Franco-Prussian War both 
Schweitzer and Hasselmann, as well as the Brunswick com- 
mittee, had expressed the hope that this goal would be achieved 
in the common struggle of the German people against Napoleon. 
But, as the war progressed and it became apparent that a 
further stage in unification would result, Volksstaat and Socvzal- 
Demokrat voiced practically identical demands. Establishment 
of the empire simply by the entrance of the southern German 
states into the North German Confederation was denounced, 
since it would mean perpetuation of the constitution of 1867; 
this constitution should be discarded, and Germany recon- 

6° At Augsburg, where the workers had earlier supported the war, and at Weimar, 


in addition to smaller towns and cities where workers had opposed the war from the 
first (_V., September—December). 


7 The candidates of the General Association polled 63,000 votes, of which 46,000 
were cast in Prussia. Thirty-nine thousand voted for the Eisenach candidates, of 
which 31,000 were in Saxony alone. See Mehring, Geschichte, Part II, p. 303. 


71 See n. 25, above. 
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structed on foundations of liberty and democracy. Liebknecht 
held out for the inclusion of German-Austria, though Hassel- 
mann lamented that its exclusion was inevitable.” 

At the last session of the Reichstag of the confederation in 
November—December, 1870, the Lassallean representatives 
joined Liebknecht and Bebel in vainly opposing the admission 
of the southern states to the confederation and perpetuation of 
the constitution of 1867.7° Particularly for Liebknecht, estab- 
lishment of the empire under Prussian domination marked the 
failure of a quarter-century of struggle, and his bitterness found 
vent in militant words: 

It is now a struggle between democracy and absolutism... . . In the year 
1849 we opposed each other on the battlefield; the German question will not 
be settled in this Reichstag, it will be fought out between us on the battle- 
field !74 
Schweitzer too had failed, though his criticism in the Agitator” 
was less severe than that of Hasselmann, who declared inter alia 
that the empire was the bitter retribution for the belief that 
unity could be achieved without freedom.” After Schweitzer 
had resigned the presidency of the General Association in 
March, 1871, the party organ, under a new name, though still 
edited by Hasselmann and Hasenclever, demanded a new con- 
stitution for Germany, with which Liebknecht and Bebel could 
have agreed point by point.” 

In sum, from the establishment of the empire in 1870—71 the 
German question ceased to divide the two labor parties. How- 
ever reluctantly, Liebknecht was compelled to recognize that 
the empire had been established and was not soon or easily to 
be destroyed, as since 1866 he had hoped that the North 
German Confederation would be destroyed. On the other hand, 


2V., Sept. 3, Nov. 16, 26, Dec. 14, 1870; Soc.-Dem., Sept. 28, 30, Oct. 14, Nov. 23. 
73 R.V.N., Dec. 9, 10. 

74 Ibid., Dec. 9. Bebel spoke only less defiantly on Dec. 6. 

% Mayer, Schweitzer, pp. 401-3. 

76 Soc.-Dem., Dec. 2, 7. 


77 “Unser Programm,’ Neuer Social-Demokrat (Berlin) (hereafter cited as “‘N.S.D.’’), 
July 5, 1871. Cf. “Die deutsche Einheit,” N.S.D., Nov. 4, 1874. 
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for the second time the empire disappointed the hopes which 
Schweitzer had nourished among his followers, for a liberal con- 
stitution in a Germany led by Prussia. Thenceforth the younger 
members of the General Association equaled Liebknecht and 
Bebel in their bitter criticism of the imperial constitution. 
Alike also in opposing continuance of the war, Eisenachers 
and Lassalleans were moved by a common enthusiasm for the 
Paris Commune. Indeed, so similar were the utterances of 
Social-Demokrat or Neuer Social-Demokrat and Volksstaat upon 
the Commune of Paris that they might be thought organs of 
the same, rather than of rival, parties. Both acclaimed the 
Commune and defended its measures, denouncing hostile press 
reports as lies. Both held the national assembly at Versailles 
responsible for the ensuing civil war and were concerned lest 
the German troops, still stationed near Paris, should be em- 
ployed against the Commune. After the fall of the Commune, 
both accused the Versailles assembly of brutal injustice toward 
the Communards and of perpetuating national hatred which 
the Commune had sought to assuage.’* Nor was defense of the 
Commune confined to the journals of the Social Democrats. In 
the Reichstag it was championed by Bebel, now the only repre- 
sentative of either party, in an address by which, in the debate 
on the Socialist Law in 1878, Bismarck declared himself to have 
been convinced that the Social Democrats were enemies of 
society and the state.’* The Dresden congress of the Eisenach 
party in August, 1871, resolved “‘publicly to render our thanks 
to the Paris Commune as the protagonist of the proletariat,’’*° 
while resolutions of similar import were adopted by members 


78 Soc.-Dem., Mar. 22, 31, Apr. 5, 7, 14, 19, 1871; N.S.D., July 5, 7, 14; V., Apr. 5, 
8, 12, 26, May 13, 31, Aug. 16, 19, 23, 26, Sept. 2, 27, Dec. 6. Liebknecht was the 
“responsible editor” of the Volksstaat from April 5 to May 3; thereafter Adolph Hepner, 
who had earlier been assistant-editor and was imprisoned with Liebknecht and Bebel 
from December, 1870, to March, 1871. In March, 1872, the three were tried for high 
treason, and Liebknecht and Bebel sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 

79 Stenographische Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen des Deutschen Reichstages, May 
25, 1871, Sept. 17, 1878. 

8° Protocol iiber den zweiten Congress der sozial-demokratischen Arbeiterpartei, z 
Dresden 12-14 August 1871 (Leipzig, 1872), pp. 59-61, 116-19. 
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of the General Association meeting at Berlin, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Hanover, and a few other towns.*! 

Support of the Commune was consistent with the traditional 
hostility of the General Association to the bourgeoisie. In par- 
ticular, it may be recalled that Hasselmann had at first been 
opposed to the French Republic as a bourgeois institution which 
inherited the “Caesarism” of Napoleon. But Liebknecht’s de- 
fense of the Commune and his attack upon its enemies con- 
stituted a departure from the sympathy he had first displayed 
toward the republic. Nor is this to be explained by the fact that 
the French monarchists had a majority in the national assembly 
elected on February 8, for Liebknecht included in his criticism 
the provisional government, which he had hailed in the previous 
September. If Liebknecht’s initial sympathy with the French 
Republic was reminiscent of his earlier co-operation with the 
democratic bourgeoisie of the People’s party in the German 
question, endorsement of the Commune widened the breach 
which had previously opened between the bourgeoisie and the 
Eisenach party and confirmed the latter’s espousal of the 
proletarian cause, to which the General Association had, from 
its origin, professed single-hearted devotion. 

Thus the Commune of Paris was the third development from 
the Franco-Prussian War which contributed to the ultimate 
reconciliation of the General Association and the Eisenach 
party. Henceforward, both parties stood within the German 
Empire, yet bitterly opposed to its constitution and pledged to 
the cause of the proletariat alone. Germany had been unified, 
and the process of unification, which had first divided German 
labor into two rival wings, had paved the way for their union 
into a single party.*® 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


81 Soc.-Dem., Mar. 29—Apr. 26, the last issue under the old name; N.S.D., July 5. 

%V., Apr. 26. Here, again, Liebknecht sounded the note of internationalism: 
“Henceforth our slogan will be: ‘International action of the proletariat against the 
international reaction of the bourgeoisie and junkerdom.’ ”’ 

83 Cf. Mayer, Schweitzer, pp. 414-16. 
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A PROPOSED RUSSIAN-TURKISH AGREEMENT 
OF 1908 


E. C. HELMREICH 


N SEPTEMBER 15-16, 1908, occurred the famous 
Buchlau interview between the Austrian and Russian 
foreign ministers, Aehrenthal and Izvolsky, prior to 

the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina by Austria. Izvolsky 
then continued his western tour, sending a report of his conver- 
sations to St. Petersburg. Charykov, who was temporarily in 
charge of the Russian foreign office, on receiving the report from 
his chief, began to make ready for coming events. He obtained 
permission from the tsar “‘to prepare a circular a la Gortchakoff 
(as Izvolsky said) to the Great Powers signatories to the Berlin 
treaty, inviting them to a conference for the modification of 
that treaty on the basis of our agreement with Vienna.”! On 
September 8/21, he further obtained the consent of the tsar to 
negotiate directly with Turkey in regard to the question of the 
Straits. 

Charykov, however, felt bound to inform Stolypin, the presi- 
dent of the council of ministers, and Kokovtsov, the minister 
of finances, of the plans of the foreign office. These men were 
alarmed over Izvolsky’s activity, and it was agreed that Stoly- 
pin and Charykov should seek a joint interview with the tsar 
where all the problems centering about the annexation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina should be discussed. This interview was 
held on board the tsar’s yacht “Standard,” then in the Finnish 
skerries, on September 21/October 4, 1908. Here it was decided 
to forward new instructions to Izvolsky, who was scheduled to 
reach Paris on that same day. 

1N. V. Tcharykow, “‘Reminiscences of Nicholas II,’’ Contemporary review, CXXXIV 
(1928), 447. 
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On September 22/October 5, Berchtold, the Austro-Hun- 
garian ambassador, arrived in St. Petersburg with the auto- 
graphed letter of Francis Joseph to the tsar which was to an- 
nounce the annexation. At Berchtold’s request a special courier 
was dispatched with it to the tsar that evening, and on Septem- 
ber 23/October 6 the tsar received the official announcement 
of the forthcoming annexation.” In regard to it the tsar noted 
for Charykov’s information: 

It will be necessary to consider maturely the draft of my letter in reply to 
the emperor, under the inspiration of the ideas expressed in the conversation 
with you and with Stolypin on September 21 [October 4]. 

That same day he noted on the draft for an agreement between 
Russia and Turkey: “I approve in full.’ 

While no agreement was ever reached with Turkey at this 
time, the document printed below is of interest because it indi- 
cates clearly the plan of campaign envisaged by the Russian 
foreign office. Many of the points raised here appeared in sub- 
sequent negotiations with the Sublime Porte. The document 
indicates that Izvolsky in his report on the conversations with 
the Austrian foreign minister must have connected the time of 
the annexation with the meeting of the Austro-Hungarian dele- 
gations scheduled for October. It also indicates that the ques- 
tion of Bulgarian independence was discussed at Buchlau, 
which Izvolsky later denied.‘ The difference between the 
Austrian and Russian views of the proposed conference of the 
powers comes out clearly. Aehrenthal apparently had in mind 

2 Osterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik von der bosnischen Krise 1908 bis zum Kriegs- 


ausbruch 1914, ed. Ludwig Bittner and Hans Uebersberger (9 vols.; Vienna, 1930; here- 
after cited as 0-U.A.), Vol. I, Nos. 144 and 233. 

8 A. Zaionchkovsky, Podgotovka rossy k mirovoy voine v mezhdunarodnom otnosheny 
[Russia's preparation for the world war: international relations] (Moscow, 1926), pp. 
357-58, Appen. VII. My attention was drawn to this document by reading a manu- 
script translation of Zaionchkovsky’s book by M. A. and L. K. Underhill. The other 
significant documents appearing in the twenty-seven appendixes have since all been 
republished in other documentary collections, notably the Austrian collection. For the 
details of the annexation crisis see Bernadotte E. Schmitt, The annexation of Bosnia, 
1908-1909 (Cambridge, 1937); Momtchil Nintchitch, La crise bosniaque (1908-1909) et 
les puissances européenes (2 vols.; Paris, 1937). 


‘Schmitt, p. 32, n. 4. 
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only a Schlusskonferenz after all the details had been settled 
by the cabinets, while the Russians expected to call a confer- 
ence at once. No attempt, however, can be made here to com- 
pare critically this project for an accord with Turkey with 
Aehrenthal’s report of'the Buchlau conversations.’ The docu- 
ment supports Professor Schmitt’s conclusion: 

From this welter of conflicting evidence, one is inclined to conclude that 
Aehrenthal said something to Izvolsky about the necessity of acting before 
the meeting of the Delegations, but left the Russian minister under the im- 
pression that he would have time to arrange his business about the Straits 
before Achrenthal had shown his hand.° 


The general lack of Russian documents in regard to this episode 
and the inaccessibility of the volume where it has appeared is 
the reason for its republication in these pages. 


Projet d’entente entre le Gouvernement Impériale et 
le Gouvernement Ottoman’ 
Notation by Nicholas II: “I approve in full’”* 
Yacht “Standard” 
23 September/6 October, 1908 

(1) Dans le cas of le Gouvernement Austro-Hongrois soulevait a 
question de l’annexion de la Bosnie et de l’Herzegovine, a l'occasion de 
la prochaine réunion des Délégations Austro-Hongroises 4 Budapest, 
le Gouvernement Impérial, jugeant que cet acte unilatéral consti- 
tuerait une infraction grave apportée au Traité de Berlin, s’adresserait 
aussit6t aux Puissances signataires du dit traité pour leur proposer de 
se réunir en Conférence afin de procéder a la révision de tout ce traité 
et d’établir les compensations nécessaires en faveur de la Turquie, de 
la Russie et des Etats Balcaniques. 

(2) Sans préjuger les décisions que la Turquie trouverait opportun 
de prendre en présence de l’acte susmentionné du Cabinet de Vienne, 
le Gouvernement Impérial désire s’entendre avec le Gouvernement 
Ottoman pour défendre a la Conférence projetée les interéts qu’ils ont 
en commun. 

6 0-U.A., Vol. I, No. 79. ® Schmitt, p. 25. 

7 State Archive, Div. II, file: “‘Near East—reports of 1908”’ as quoted by Zaionch- 
kovsky, pp. 357-58. 


§ This notation is in Russian. 
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(3) De son cété le Gouvernement Impérial est prét 4 appuyer en 
faveur du Gouvernement Ottoman les avantages suivants: (a) 
Evacuation immédiate du Sandjak de Novi-Basar par les garnisons 
et les troupes Austro-Hongroises et renonciation définitive par 
l’Autriche-Hongrie 4 tous les droits dans ledit Sandjak découlant 
pour elle du traité de Berlin.® (b) L’abrogation de l'article 23'° du 
traité de Berlin et du droit des Puissances de s’immiscer dans les af- 
faires intérieures de Provinces de la Turquie d’Europe du moment ot 
sous la sauvegarde de la nouvelle organisation constitutionnelle Otto- 
mane, tous les sujets Ottomans sans distinction de race et de religion, 
jouiront de mémes droits civils et politiques et de la sécurité existant 
dans les autres Etats civilisés. (c) Abrogation de l'article 61" du 
Traité de Berlin, vu les circonstances énumérées au point précédent. 
(d) Renonciation par les Puissances au principe des Capitulations dans 
l’Empire Ottoman et l’abrogation de celles-ci en pratique suivant le 
progrés de la réforme des tribunaux Ottomans. (e) Suppression des 
bureaux de poste étrangers en Turquie. Ceux appartenants a la Russie 
seraient abolis aussitét. Les autres changements dans le Traité de Ber- 
lin, dont la Russie prendrait l’initiative, se rapporteraient aux intéréts 
plus spéciaux de la Serbie et du Monténegro et ne toucheraient en rien 
a ceux de la Turquie. 

Finalement, et en dehors des délibérations de la Conférence, le 
Gouvernement Impérial, désireux d’effacer la derniére trace des més- 


® Article XXV of the Treaty of Berlin provided that Austria-Hungary should have 
the right of keeping garrisons and having military and commercial roads in the sanjak 
of Novi-Bazar, a part of the ancient vilayet of Bosnia which extended between Serbia 
and Montenegro in a southeasterly direction beyond Mitrovitza. This territory was, 
however, to continue under Ottoman administration. (For the text of the Treaty of 
Berlin see Martens, Traités, LI, 449-65.) Under this article Austria-Hungary main- 
tained garrisons in the sanjak until 1908, when, at the time of the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, they were withdrawn (0-U.A., Vol. I, No. 146). 


10'This article provided that Turkey would scrupulously apply in the Island of 
Crete the organic law of 1868 subject to equitable modifications. Similar laws, the de- 
tails of which should be settled by commissions on which the native element was well 
represented, were to be introduced in other parts of European Turkey. Before these 
laws went into effect, the Sublime Porte was to consult the European commission for 
Eastern Rumelia. 


! Under this article the Sublime Porte undertook to make improvements and reforms 
on behalf of the Armenians and to guarantee them security against the Circassians and 
Kurds. The powers were to be periodically informed of the steps taken and were “‘to 
superintend their application.” 
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intelligences passées, est prét 4 renoncer, dés a présent, au reliquat de 
la contribution de guerre qui lui est die de la part de la Turquie. 

De son cété, le Gouvernement Ottoman (1) consentirait 4 ne pas 
s’opposer a l’abrogation de l’article 1 du Traité de Berlin et a 
l’établissement de la Bulgarie en Royaume indépendant. La question 
du tribut da par la Bulgarie au Trésor Ottoman en vertu de l'article 
4'° du Traité de Berlin ferait l’objet d’une entente dans laquelle les 
interéts du fise Ottoman seraient pleinement sauvegardés. 

(2) Dans le cas ot les Puissances signataires du Traité de Berlin 
se prononcaient en Conférence en faveur de la révision de l’article 63'* 
du Traité de Berlin, le Gouvernement Ottoman ne réfuserait pas 
d’appliquer des régles analogues 4a celles existant au sujet du passage 
des navires de la Flotte Volontaire Russe a travers les détroits du 
Bosphore, et de Dardanelles aux navires de guerre de la Russie et des 
autres Etats riverains de la Mer Noire, en maintenant, quant aux 
autres Etats, le principe en vigueur de la fermeture desdits détroits et 
en soumettant le passage des navires susmentionnés a toutes les condi- 
tions nécessaires pour garantir absolument la sécurité du territoire et 
des établissements Ottomans dans le voisinage desdits détroits. 

Une entente entre la Russie et |’Empire Ottoman, sur la base 
exposée ci-dessus, ouvrirait 4 tous les deux une ére nouvelle d’amitié, 
de parité, d’éstime réciproque, de bon voisinage et de prospérité 
pacifique. 


BowpoIn COLLEGE 


12 In accordance with this article, Bulgaria was to be constituted an autonomous and 
tributary principality under the suzerainty of the sultan. 

13 Article IV deals with the organic law of the principality of Bulgaria and attempts 
to safeguard the rights and interests of different nationalities living within Bulgarian 
territory. Context indicates that reference is not to this article but to Article IX. Evi- 
dently somewhere in transcription the Roman numeral IX became Roman numeral IV, 
and thus the Arabic 4 used in the document as reprinted by Zaionchkovsky. Article IX 
provides that the amount of annual tribute the principality of Bulgaria should pay to 
the sultan should be fixed by the powers signatory to the treaty. Bulgaria was also to 
assume a portion of the public debt of the Turkish Empire. 

14'This article provided that the Treaty of Paris of March 30, 1856, as well as the 
Treaty of London of March 13, 1871 (which revised certain stipulations of the Treaty 
of Paris in respect to the Black Sea and the Danube), were to be maintained in all their 
provisions except as modified by the Treaty of Berlin. 




















BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 


STUDIES OF 1931-40 ON BRITISH HISTORY 
1660-1760 


CLYDE L. GROSE 


N SEPTEMBER, 1930, this journal printed ‘‘Thirty years’ study of a 
formerly neglected century of British history, 1660-1760,” a paper which 
endeavored to survey the main publications appearing from 1900 to 

1930. The present article attempts a continuation for the decade now closing. 

The earlier article referred to the comparative neglect of this period during 
the nineteenth century and an increased emphasis thereafter. This emphasis 
has definitely continued through the thirties. It is doubtful whether it will 
continue through the forties. 

In the field of bibliography two works of general importance have ap- 
peared: the colossal four-volume set on the reign of Queen Anne, compiled 
by William T. Morgan and published by the Indiana University Press,' and 
the writer’s Select bibliography of British history, 1660-1760, published by the 
University of Chicago Press late in 1939. The former is the most detailed 
bibliography ever published of any reign in British history, and the literary 
importance of the period makes it doubly useful. The latter is a highly selec- 
tive work, citing over eight-thousand printed items and including some in- 
formation on manuscript collections. The eighteenth-century volume in the 
co-operative Bibliography of British history is well on toward completion, 
being edited by D. J. Medley, of Glasgow, and Stanley Pargellis, of Yale. 
A. T. Milne’s Writings on British history? is of signal importance for this as 
for all periods. 

! Bibliography of British history (1700-1715), with special reference to the reign of 
Queen Anne (Bloomington, Ind., 1934-40?). Vol. IV has not been seen, but its publica- 
tion has been promised by the end of 1940. 

This article represents a final desideratum of a bibliographical study in progress since 
1926, which has been subsidized at times by the American Council of Learned Societies 
and the Social Science Research Council and continuously by Northwestern University. 
All works are in one volume and published in London unless otherwise indicated. In the 
interest of space, titles have been generously abridged and even frequently omitted 
where the subject is obvious. The difficulty in getting information from abroad during 
the summer of 1940 has probably resulted in the omission of some recent works of im- 
portance. 

2 Annual volumes from the Royal Historical Society, starting in 1937 with the vol- 
ume for 1934. Three volumes have appeared to date. William T. Laprade contributed 
a bibliographical article on the eighteenth century to Journal of modern history, IV 


(1932), 581-603. 
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Among printed or calendared documents, most important are six more 
volumes in the Calendars of state papers, domestic series, covering 1682-85; 
seven more volumes in the “‘Venetian calendars,”’* covering 1657-72; and eleven 
more volumes in the Calendar of treasury books, covering 1689-1705. The last 
continues the monumental piece of editing which William A. Shaw has car- 
ried since 1904, when the series began at 1660. His long introductions are 
extremely useful financial history, and those of Volumes XI-XVII appeared 
separately in 1934 as British public finance, 1695-1702. Nicolaas Japikse, 
Correspondentie van Willem III en van Hans Willem Bentinck,‘ is an important 
series, drawn considerably from Welbeck Abbey manuscripts. 

Most important among general works are the two volumes in the “Oxford 
history of England”: the first by its general editor, G. N. Clark, Later Stuarts 
(Oxford, 1934), and the second by Basil Williams, Whig supremacy (Oxford, 
1939). Lengthy histories of smaller periods are: David Ogg, England in the 
reign of Charles II (2 vols.; Oxford, 1934); George M. Trevelyan, England 
under Queen Anne (3 vols.; 1930-34);5 and Wolfgang Michael’s continuation 
of his Englische Geschichte im achtzehnten Jahrhundert.’ William T. Laprade, 
Public opinion and politics in 18th century England to the fall of Walpole (New 
York, 1936), is drawn largely from pamphlets and periodicals. The late Sir 
Charles Firth’s Essay historical and literary (Oxford, 1938) is mostly old ma- 
terial; but his Commentary on Macaulay’s history, a sizable work edited by 
Godfrey Davies (Oxford, 1938), brings together unprinted lectures and printed 
reviews into a very important volume. Wilbur C. Abbott's Adventures in 
reputation (Cambridge, Mass., 1935) includes essays on Chesterfield, Hume, 
and Macaulay. Wallace Notestein’s English folk: a book of characters (New 
York, 1939) contains interesting sketches of (mainly) obscure people. 

In travel literature the prolific G. E. Fussell, of the ministry of agriculture, 
continues profitable bibliographical work,’ and old well-known accounts con- 
tinue to appear in new editions.’ Ray W. Frantz, English traveller and the 


3 Calendar of state papers and manuscripts relating to English affairs existing in the 
archives and collections of Venice, and in other libraries of northern Italy, ed. Allen B. 
Hinds. 

‘“Rijks geschiedkundige publicatién” (kleine serie) (4 vols.; The Hague, 1927- 
35). 

5 Trevelyan contributed The English revolution, 1688-89 to the “Home university 
library”’ in 1938. 

6 Vol. IV, extending to 1742, appeared in 1937 (Vol. Tin 1896). The first two volumes 
have been translated and “‘adapted” under the direction of Louis B. Namier (1936- 
39). 

7 Exploration of England: a select bibliography of travel and topography, 1570-1815 
(1936); and cf. his articles in Transactions of the Bibliographical Society (2d ser.), X 
(1928), 84-103; XIII (1933), 292-311. 

8 E.g., Norman M. Penzer’s Dampier’s voyages (2 vols.; 1927-31) and James A. Wil- 
liamson’s edition of Dampier’s Voyage to New Holland (1939); Edward Ward’s Trip to 
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movement of ideas, 1660-1732 (Lincoln, Neb., 1934), attempts a difficult cor- 
relation with fair success and includes a splendid bibliography. Constantia 
E. Maxwell, English traveller in France, 1698-1815 (1932), relates largely to 
the later period. 

In constitutional and legal history the most important achievement has 
been the later volumes of William S. Holdsworth’s monumental History of 
English law (12 vols.; 1903-38), which deal largely with the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. But—to start with tool-works and sources—John D. 
Cowley’s Bibliography of abridgements, digests, dictionaries, and indexes of Eng- 
lish law to .... 1800 (Selden Society, 1932) has long been awaited. The 
Index to the reprint of the colossal English reports (176 vols.; 1900-1930) 
appeared in 1932 (2 vols.; Edinburgh). Three articles by H. Hale Bellot 
(and others) on parliamentary debates, papers, and printing® are helpful 
items. The Calendar of the Clarendon state papers preserved in the Bodleian 
Library finally reached a fourth and concluding volume in 1932 (Oxford), 
after having been started in 1869; and the Calendar of the Inner Temple rec- 
ords, after having stopped at 1714 in 1901, has been continued to 1800 (Vols. 
IV-V; 1933-37). Among secondary works is Volume IV of E. R. Turner's 
series on the council and cabinet (Baltimore, 1927-32), which brings to a 
posthumous close a courageous undertaking.'® Keith G. Feiling’s Second 
Tory party, 1714-1832 (1938) is useful, even though naturally lacking for the 
period to 1760 the interest and importance of his splendid earlier volume 
(1924). Francis S. Ronalds, Attempted Whig revolution of 1678-81 (Urbana, 
Ill., 1937), is a dissertation performed with thoroughness. Numerous studies 
of Restoration parliaments" and two important parliamentary diaries’? have 


Jamaica (New York: Facsimile Text Society, 1933); and Martin Martin’s Description 
of the western islands of Scotland (Stirling, 1934). Willard H. Bonner has written a good 
life of Dampier (1934). 

9 Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, X (1933), 171-77; XI (1934), 24-30, 
85-98. 

10 Gaudens Megaro has edited Turner’s “‘King’s Closet in the 18th century,” A meri- 
can historical review, XLV (1940), 761-76. Trevor Williams’ articles in History, XXII 
(1937), 240-52, and XXIII (1938), 332-34, are good summaries. Doris M. Gill’s 
‘**Treasury, 1660-1714,’ English historical review, XLVI (1931), 600-622, and Dora M. 
Clark’s ‘Office of secretary to the treasury in the 18th century,”’ Amer. hist. rev., XLII 
(1937), 22-45, are important articles. 

1! Robert H. George in Transactions of the Royal Historical Society (4th ser.), XTX 
(1936), 167-95; Amer. hist. rev., XLII (1937), 670-79; and Eng. hist. rev., LV (1940), 
47-56. E. S. de Beer in Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., XI (1934), 1-23; H. N. Mukerjee in 
Notes and queries, CLXVI (1934), 398-403, 417-21; and J. H. Plumb in Cambridge his- 
torical journal, V (1937), 235-54. 

12 Those of John Milward, 1666-68, edited by Caroline Robbins (Cambridge, 1938), 
and of Sir Edward Dering, 1670-73, edited by Basil D. Henning (New Haven, 1940). 
The Huntington Library Bulletin for October, 1940, contains a lengthy article by God- 
frey Davies on Sir Richard Temple and Buckingham politics. 
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been printed. Anglo-Dutch difficulties under William III is the subject of a 
Dutch work by G. van Alphen.'* The great Blackstone has suddenly found 
two American biographers,'* and he and others are treated interestingly by 
Holdsworth in Some makers of English law (‘‘Tagore lectures”; Cambridge, 
1938). There is a new life of Mansfeld by Cecil H. S. Fifoot (1936). 

Interest in Jacobitism has continued, along with interest in most things 
lost, racy, and exotic.'®> Most prolific have been Alistair and Henrietta Tayler, 
brother and sister, long residents of Kensington, lovers of Scotland and its 
dead loyalties. Their many works are ex parte but carefully done, and are 
either sources or close to sources.'® Sir Charles Petrie’s Jacobite movement 
(1932) is a popular account. The fifth and last volume of More Culloden 
papers appeared in 1931, much less important than the early (1815) Culloden 
papers. All concern Duncan George Forbes, regarding whom two biographies 
appeared in 1936, by George Menary (with letters) and Charles de B. Murray, 
respectively. Winifred Duke continued her early study on Murray (1927) in 
Prince Charles Edward and the Forty-five (1938), both books being very fa- 
vorable to Murray. Llewellyn E. Simpson’s Derby and the Forty-five (1933) is 
a good study. Florence R. Goodman's Pretenders from the pulpit (Cambridge, 
1933) is collected from the Pyle tracts at Winchester. For the many lives of 
the Young Pretender and the women about him, see the Journal of modern 
history, X1 (1939), 54, 59-60. None is important. Two new collections of 
Jacobite songs appeared in 1933.!" 

Diplomatic history has received special emphasis, particularly for the first 
half of the eighteenth century, with respect to which works written or inspired 
by the late Sir Richard Lodge are numerous. David B. Horn’s British diplo- 
matic representatives, 1689-1789 (Camden Society, 1932) is an extremely use- 
fv! reference work. The Royal Historical Society’s series of British diplomatic 
instructions, 1689-1789 has apparently been completed (7 vols.; 1922-34). 
The last volume of the Polwarth manuscripts (Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, 1931) completes a series useful for northern European diplomacy 
after 1715. Anglo-French relations have been much studied, inspired perhaps 
by the unusual friendship between the two countries, impelled by twentieth- 


13 De Stemming van de Engelschen tegen de Hollanders in Engeland tijdens de regeering 
van den Konigstadhouder Willem IIT (Assen, 1938). 

14 Lewis C. Warden (Charlottesville, Va., 1938) and David A. Lockmiller (Chapel 
Hill, N.C., 1938). 

15 See Dorothy A. Guthrie and Clyde L. Grose, “Forty years of Jacobite bibliogra- 
phy,” Jour. mod. hist., XI (1939), 49-60. 

16 Following is a partial list: Jacobite letters to Lord Pitsligo (Aberdeen, 1930); The 
Old Chevalier (1934); 1715: the story of the rising (1936); Jacobite exile (1937); 1745 and 
after (1938); Jacobite court at Rome (1938); Stuart papers at Windsor (1939); and John 
Graham of Claverhouse (1939). 


17 By John L. Campbell (Edinburgh) and Harold E. Boulton. 
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century Germany. Alfred Coville and Harold Temperley have brought to- 
gether some of these studies from both sides of the Channel.'* The second 
volume of D’Estrades’s correspondence has been published by the Société 
de ’Histoire de France (Paris, 1935), the first scholarly edition of this impor- 
tant and much printed correspondence. The sale of Dunkirk has been studied 
by the writer.'® Sir William Trumbull in Paris, 1685-86 (1938) comes from 
Ruth S. Clark; and Robert H. George treats ‘‘Financial relations of Louis XIV 
and James II”’ (Journal of modern history, II [1931], 392-414), continuing 
the writer’s earlier article (1929) on the same subject for Charles II. There 
are two good works on Stanhope by Basil Williams (Oxford, 1932) and Gabry- 
elle van den Haute (Louvain, 1932), the latter limited to 1700-1706. Charles 
K. Eves, Matthew Prior, poet and diplomatist, is a scholarly volume in the 
“Columbia University studies” (New York, 1939). Fleury’s foreign policy 
is the subject of a Harvard dissertation by Arthur M. Wilson (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1936). Anglo-Spanish relations of 1720-40 have been much clarified 
by the numerous monographs of Sir Richard Lodge®® (who also edited Benja- 
min Keene’s correspondence {Cambridge, 1933]) and by a recent volume by 
his pupil, Jean McLachlan.”! Lodge also continued his earlier contributions on 
relations with central and eastern Europe,” in which field there are various 
other works: Inna Lubimenko, Relations commerciales et politiques d’ Angle- 
terre avec la Russie avant Pierre le Grand (Paris, 1934); Douglas K. Reading, 
Anglo-Russian commercial treaty of 1734 (New Haven, 1939), a doctoral dis- 
sertation; and the more general Dietrich Gerhard, England und der Aufstieg 
Russlands (Munich, 1933). The decade has produced two good volumes on 
early Anglo-Chinese relations by Earl H. Pritchard** which are of general 
cultural interest. 

In military history there is one outstanding achievement: Winston 
Churchill's Marlborough: his life and times (6 vols.; 1933-38), which, con- 
sidering Marlborough’s versatile role, is much more than military history. 
It is oversympathetic and has been severely criticized,** but it remains a 

18 Studies in Anglo-French history during the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries (Cambridge, 
1935). 

19 Jour. mod. hist., V (1933), 1-18, and Amer. hist. rev., XX XIX (1934), 1-27. 

20 Particularly Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. (4th ser.), XV (1932), 1-43, and XVI (1933), 
1-43; and two “historical revisions” in History, XV (1931), 246-51, and XVIII (1934), 
$3-35. 

21 Trade and peace with old Spain (1940), following her articles in Eng. hist. rev. and 
Camb. hist. jour., 1938 on. 

2 Particularly Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., XIV (1931), 1-38, 141-73. 

23 4nglo-Chinese relations during the 17th and 18th centuries (Urbana, Ill., 1931); and 
Crucial years of early Anglo-Chinese relations, 1750-1800 (‘Research studies, State Col- 
lege of Washington,” IV (Pullman, 1936], 95-442). 

4 E.g., Malcolm V. Hay, Winston Churchill and James II of England (1934). 
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great biography. There are brief works on Marlborough by J. W. Fortescue 
(1932), Hilaire Belloc (1933), and Maurice Ashley (1939). The two-hundredth 
anniversary of Prince Eugene’s death called forth many biographies closely 
related to Marlborough’s career.” 

In naval history a great deal has been done. The Navy Records Society 
has brought out three important volumes relating to the period,** and several 
other sea journals have beén printed.”’ There is a good Life of Admiral Sir 
John Narbrough by Florence E. Dyer (1931). Queen Anne’s navy has been 
the subject of two good studies by John H. Owen (Cambridge, 1938) and 
Ruth M. Bourne (New Haven, 1939). Helen J. Crump, Colonial admiralty 
jurisdiction in the 17th century (Royal Empire Society, 1931), is a scholarly 
volume. The early history of the admiralty has been treated in two groups of 
articles by G. F. James and J. J. Sutherland Shaw” and by Oswyn Murray.”® 
Carl J. Kulsrud, Maritime neutrality to 1780 (Boston, 1936), is a competent 
study of a difficult subject.*° Cyrus H. Karraker, Hispaniola treasure (Phila- 
delphia, 1934), is of maritime and financial interest. 

Economic history in nearly every branch has registered notable contribu- 
tions. Henry Higgs, Bibliography of economics, instituted by the British 
Academy (Vol. I for 1751-75 [1935]), is to be continued backward and for- 
ward.** Ephraim Lipson finally brought out Volumes II and III (1931) of 
his great Economic history of England after Volume I (1915) had gone through 
five editions. Eli F. Heckscher’s Mercantilism (2 vols.; Stockholm, 1931; Eng. 
trans., 2 vols.; 1935) is an epochal study. Edward A. J. Johnson, Predecessors 
of Adam Smith: the growth of British economic thought (1937), is a useful course 
manual. In agriculture, bibliography has flourished, thanks largely to G. E. 
Fussell, who has written numerous articles*® and also compiled the Catalogue 


% Tlio Jori (2 vols.; Turin, 1933); Paul Frischauer (Berlin, 1933; Eng. trans., 1934); 
Eberhard Ritter (Berlin, 1934), best; George F. MacMunn (1934); and Rupert von 
Schumacher (Berlin, 1935). 

26 Byng papers, ed. Brian Tunstall (3 vols.; 1930-82); Tangier papers of Samuel 
Pepys, ed. Edwin Chappell (1935); and Vol. I of the Journals of Sir Thomas Allin, 1660- 
1678, ed. R. C. Anderson (1940), who earlier edited Sandwich’s journal. 

27 Barlow's journal of his life at sea, ed. Basil Lubbock (2 vols.; 1934); Ramblin’ Jack: 
the journal of Captain John Cromer, 1700-1774, ed. R. Reynell Bellamy (1936); and 
Bruce S. Ingram, Three sea journals of Stuart times (1936). 

8 Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., Vols. XIV-XVII (1936-39). 


29 Ten articles in Mariner’s mirror, Vols. XXIII-XXV (1937-39), and continuing. 


80 Related is D. J. Llewelyn Davies’ brief but important “Enemy property and ulti- 
mate destination during the Anglo-Dutch wars, 1664-67, and 1672-74,” British year- 
book of international law, 1934, pp. 21-35. 

31 Also William A. Shaw, Bibliography of the collection of books and tracts . . . . formed 
by Joseph Massie (1937). 

® Particularly Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., VII (1930), 144-48; Economic history, II (1933), 
521-35; and Economic history review, [IX (1938), 68-74. This last review has printed 
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(1932) of the Library of the Ministry of Agriculture. Jared Eliot’s Essays 
upon field husbandry in New England and other papers, 1748-1762 has been 
edited by Harry J. Carman and Rexford G. Tugwell for the ““Columbia Uni- 
versity studies’”” (New York, 1934). Naomi Riches, Agricultural revolution in 
Norfolk (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1937), is a good study. H. C. Darby—a historical 
geographer who knows economics—has done a definitive task in Draining of 
the fens (1940). In commerce G. N. Clark’s Guide to English commercial sta- 
tistics, 1696-1782 (1938) is one of the new “‘Guides and handbooks” wisely 
sponsored by the Royal Historical Society. Thomas S. Willan has written 
two scholarly volumes on river and coastal navigation.** Armand B. Dubois, 
English business company after the Bubble Act, 1720-1800 (New York, 1938), 
is a superior work. Lawrence A. Harper, English navigation laws: a 17th cen- 
tury experiment in social engineering (New York, 1939), studies thoroughly 
an old theme from a modern angle.** Lucy S. Sutherland’s London merchant, 
1695-1774 (1933) concerns William Braund. The great trading companies 
continue to interest, and there is still much to be written. In 1937 the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company Record Society was organized to publish materials from 
its rich archives in Bishopsgate. The Champlain Society brought out a vol- 
ume of documents on the early history of Hudson Bay (Toronto, 1931), and 
at least two popular histories of the company have appeared.*® The great 
East India Company series continue: Ethel B. Sainsbury's Calendar of the 
court minutes (12 vols.; Oxford, 1907-38) and Charles Fawcett’s English fac- 
tories in India (Vol. 1; Oxford, 1936), which in an abridged form continues 
from 1669 William Foster's similarly entitled work. Alfred C. Wood's History 
of the Levant Company (Oxford, 1935) and Hubert Moyse-Bartlett’s History 
of the merchant navy (1937) are readable volumes. In financial history, out- 
standing is the work of Richard D. Richards on early banking.*® W. Marston 


many good articles on agriculture; e.g., Reginald V. Lennard, “English agriculture 
under Charles IT: the evidence of the Royal Society's ‘Enquiries’”’ (IV [1932-34], 23-45). 

33 River navigation in England, 1600-1750 (Oxford, 1936); English coasting trade, 
1600-1750 (Manchester, 1939). 

34 Curtis Nettels has made various related studies, particularly ‘“‘England and the 
Spanish-American trade, 1680-1715,’ Jour. mod. hist., III (1931), 1-32. The growing 
importance of tobacco in seventeenth-century trade leads me to note a superb two- 
volume work, edited by Jerome E. Brooks and published by Rosenbach (New York, 
1937-38): Tobacco, its history illustrated by the books, manuscripts, and engravings in the 
library of George Arents, Jr. 

3° By Robert E. Pinkerton (New York, 1931) and Douglas MacKay (Indianapolis, 
1936). 

% His Early history of banking in England (1929) has been followed by articles in 
Econ. hist., II (1933), 45-62, 348-74, 500-520; Economic journal, III (1934), 57-76; and 
a lengthy (pp. 201-72) ‘First fifty years of the Bank of England” in J. G. van Dillen, 
History of the principal public banks (The Hague, 1934), emanating from the Interna- 
tional Committee for the Study of the History of Banking and Credit. 
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Acres, Bank of England from within, 1694-1900 (2 vols.; 1931), is a sort of 
official account, and there are at least two recent popular histories.*7 Lloyd's 
has also ridden to popularity in two recent books,** thanks somewhat to 
Hollywood. Two good studies in government finance are Edward Hughes, 
Studies in administration and finance, 1558-1825, with special reference to the 
history of salt taxation in England (Manchester, 1934), and Elizabeth E. Hoon 
(Mrs. Cawley), Organization of the English customs system, 1696-1786 (New 
York, 1938), the latter a recipient of an American Historical Association 
prize. Charles R. Fay has printed important financial articles on Locke, 
Lowndes, and Newton;*® and Paul Harsin has edited John Law's (Zuvres 
completes (3 vols.; Paris, 1934). In the field of industry there are half-a-dozen 
works of outstanding merit or importance or both: Alfred P. Wadsworth and 
Julia de L. Mann, Cotton trade and industrial Lancashire, 1600-1780 (Man- 
chester, 1931); John U. Nef, Rise of the British coal industry, 1550-1700 
(2 vols.; 1932);*° Elizabeth W. Gilboy, Wages in 18th century England (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1934); William G. Haskins, Industry, trade, and people in 
Exeter, 1688-1800 (Manchester, 1935); William H. B. Court, Rise of the Mid- 
land industries, 1600-1838 (1938); and Sir William Beveridge, Prices and 
wages in England (Vol. 1; New York, 1939). Other studies on particular trades 
or industries are those on the masons by Douglas Knoop and Gwilym P. 
Jones (Manchester, 1935, 1939) and on the Welden iron industry by Ernest 
Straker (1931). Two biographies are of interest here: John W. Gough, 
Superlative prodigal: a life of Thomas Bushell (Bristol, 1932),“ and Philip 
A. S. Phillips, Paul de Lamerie, citizen and goldsmith of London (1935). 
Social history abounds: good, poor, and very bad. Only the first class 
will be mentioned, unless it is necessary to drop to the second on a subject 
of importance where nothing better exists. The British Record Society (wills, 
etc.) attained Volume LXII in 1937. Interesting documents are to be found 
in Chirk Castle accounts, 1666-1753, edited by William M. Myddelton (Horn- 
castle, 1931). Among newly published letters are: Purefoy letters, 1735-53, 
edited by G. Eland (2 vols.; 1931); Cavalier, letters of William Blundell to his 
friends, 1620-98, edited by Margaret Blundell (1933);” and Oxinden and 
Peyton letters, 1642-70, edited by Dorothy Gardner (1937). Arthur Bryant's 


37 Kate Rosenberg and R. Thurston Hopkins (1933) and William D. Bowman 
(1937). 

88 Frank A. Worsley and Glyn Griffith (1982) and Ralph Strauss (1937). 

39 Camb. hist. jour., TV (1933), 143-55; V (1935), 109-17. 

40 Also William G. Welk, Monopoly and competition in the English coal trade, 1550 
1850 (Cambridge, Mass., 1939). 

“| Bushell was master of the royal mines in Wales, and later interested in the Mendip 


mines on which Gough wrote in 1930. 


® From the Crosby Hall manuscripts (near Liverpool) which have been drawn upon 
for early volumes (1886, 1895). Blundell was a royalist soldier and later popish recusant. 
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Postman’s horn (1936) is a good selection of late seventeenth-century letters. 
Interesting youthful letters are in Cecil Aspinall-Oglander, Admiral’s wife, 
being the life and letters of the Hon. Mrs. Edward Boscawen from 1719 to 1761 
(1940). Mrs. Boscawen was a great-grandniece of Evelyn and a friend of Mrs. 
Montagu and Mrs. Delany. Alongside these ordinary letters come new edi- 
tions of the giants: Chesterfield’s Letters by Bonamy Dobrée (6 vols.; 1932), 
with many new letters and a good biography; and the Yale edition of Horace 
Walpole’s correspondence, edited by Wilmarth S. Lewis, a work which prom- 
ises to be the most monumental publication of one man’s correspondence ever 
attempted. There will be scores of volumes, of which eight have already ap- 
peared (New Haven, 1937-39). Lord John Hervey’s Memoirs have been edited 
by Romney Sedgwick (3 vols.; 1931); and Sir John Reresby’s valuable 
Memoirs, in print in some form since 1734, have at last, for the first time, 
found a competent and scholarly editor in Andrew Browning (Glasgow, 1936). 
The Diary of Dudley Rider, 1715-16, edited by W. Mathews (1939), concerns 
the Middle Temple, nonconformist period of a later chief justice. Of general 
but primarily social interest is Complaint and reform in England, 1436-1714: 
fifty writings of the time on politics, religion, society, economics, architecture, sci- 
ence, and education by William H. Dunham, Jr., and Stanley Pargellis (New 
York, 1937). Among secondary works are: Arthur S. Turberville’s Johnson's 
England (2 vols.; Oxford, 1933), a co-operative work and part of a series; 
Robert J. Allen’s Clubs of Augustan London (Cambridge, Mass., 1933); and 
Max von Boehn’s Modes and manners (Eng. trans. from Ger.; 4 vols.; 1932-35), 
Volumes III and IV covering the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Max 
Beloff has compiled interesting, ill-digested material in Public order and popu- 
lar disturbances, 1660-1714 (Oxford, 1938). Gladys Scott-Thomson’s Life in a 
noble household, 1641-1700 (1937) concerns the Duke of Bedford. (She is 
private archivist to the present duke.) More general accounts are: Albert 
E. Richardson's Georgian England (1931), Arthur Bryant’s England of Charles 
II (1984), and John H. Whiteley’s Wesley's England (1938). Rosamond 
Bayne-Powell’s books on the eighteenth century“ are interesting reading 
but not very close to original sources and not very dependable. 

Early English journalism has been the subject of several monographs. Its 
physical technique has found a competent historian in Stanley Morison, par- 
ticularly in his English newspaper (Cambridge, 1932). The Gentleman’s maga- 
zine, with particular reference to Dr. Johnson and America, has been treated 
by G. Lennart Carlson.** Defoe’s Review (1704-13) has been reproduced in 
its entirety by the Facsimile Text Society (22 vols.; New York, 1938). 

43 English country life (1935); Eighteenth-century London life (1937); and English 
child in the 18th century (1939). 

44*Brown University studies,’ Vol. VI (Providence, R.I., 1939). 


45 Edited by Arthur W. Secord. See review by William T. Morgan in Jour. mod. 
hist., XII (1940), 221-32. The same society reproduced in 1937 (New York) the Ameri- 
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Charles B. Realey has studied thoroughly the journals of the early period of 
Walpole.*® Laurence Hanson, Government and the press, 1695-1763 (1936), is 
concerned with censorship. Hendrika J. Reesink, Angleterre et la littérature 
anglaise dans les trois plus anciens périodiques francais de Hollande de 1684 a 
1709 (Paris, 1931), is important for Anglo-Dutch cultural relations which 
exiled Huguenots made all the closer during this period. 

In the field of education a timesaving bibliography of school registers 
deserves mention,“ as do also three other important books: Herbert McLach- 
lan, English education under the test acts, being the history of the nonconformist 
academies, 1662-1820 (Manchester, 1931); Denys A. Winstanley, Unreformed 
Cambridge (Cambridge, 1935); and M. Gwladys Jones, Charity school move- 
ment: a study of the 18th century Puritanism in action (Cambridge, 1938).48 
David C. Douglas’ English scholars (1939) is a readable and scholarly account 
of the great medievalists who during this period discovered and preserved 
English history. Gertrude E. Noyes has compiled a splendid Bibliography of 
courtesy and conduct books in 17th century England (New Haven, 1937); re- 
lated are a work by John E. Mason*® and several Chesterfieldiana.*® 

The prevalence of unemployment since the war of 1914 may be somewhat 
responsible for a new interest in problems of poverty and charity. Since Dor- 
othy Marshall’s important book of 1926,°' there have appeared: Ethel M. 
Hampson’s Treatment of poverty in Cambridgshire, 1597-1834 (Cambridge, 
1934); Leslie F. Church’s Oglethorpe: a study of philanthropy in England and 
Georgia (1932); and Wilmarth S. Lewis and Ralph M. Williams’ Private 


can magazine (Philadelphia, January-March, 1741), said to be “the first known true 
magazine to originate in the British colonies.”’ Two useful lists of early newspapers are 
by Anthony J. Gabler in Huntington Library Bulletin, II (1931), 1-66, and by Robert 
T. Milford and D. M. Sutherland in Oxford Bibliographical Society, Proceedings and 
papers, IV (1934-35), 163-344. 

46 Early opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, 1720-27 (Philadelphia, 1931); also in Bull. 
Univ. of Kansas, Humanistic studies, Vol. IV (Lawrence, Kan., 1931), Vol. V of which 
(1935) contains his ““London journal and its authors, 1720-23.” 

47 Hester E. Raven-Hart and Marjorie Johnston, “Bibliography of the registers 
(printed) of the universities, inns of court, colleges, and schools of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., TX (1932), 19-30, 65-83, 154-70. 

48 Less important are Ambrose Heal, English writing-masters (Cambridge, 1931) ; 
Patrick J. Dowling, Hedge schools of Ireland (1935); and various school histories, e.g., 
Hampton (by Bernard Garside [Cambridge, 1931]), Rivington and Blackrod (by Mar- 
garet M. Kay [Manchester, 1931]), and Westminster (by Lawrence E. Tanner [1934}]). 

49 Gentlefolk in the making: studies in the history of English courtesy literature and re- 
lated topics from 1531 to 177 4 (Philadelphia, 1935). 

5° Including two lives by Samuel Shellabarger (1935) and Willard Connely (1939) 
and a bibliography by Sidney L. Gulick (Bibliographical Society of America, 1935). 


And see above, p. 523. 
51 Cf. her article in Econ. hist. rev., VIII (1937), 38-47. 


52 There is another life by Amos A. Ettinger (Oxford, 1936). 
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charity in England, 1747-1757 (New Haven, 1939). John H. Hutchins’ Jonas 
Hanway (S.P.C.K., 1940) concerns an important humanitarian, and Edgar 
L. Pennington has written two books on Thomas Bray’s library activities in 
England and America.** Walter A. Knittle’s Early 18th century Palatine emi- 
gration: a British government redemptioner-project to manufacture naval stores 
(Philadelphia, 1937) covers new and interesting ground. 

Crime and rogue literature has diminished and, although the New York 
Public Library bulletins of 1937-38 saw fit to devote ninety-five pages to a 
“Calendar of cases of witchcraft in Scotland, 1510—1727,’* the interest in 
witchcraft appears to be wearing itself out. Instead, there have been good 
books on happier and wholesomer themes, such as costume,” cooking,” recrea- 
tion,®’ watering-places,®* and the theater.*® And in the Rebuilding of London 
after the Great Fire (1940), T. F. Reddaway has produced a prize volume which 
is not without poignant interest for one writing in mid-September of the 
year of its publication. 

In religious history only a few general studies of importance have appeared, 
but several new collections of source material®® and many biographies have 
been printed. Norman Sykes, Church and state in England in the 18th century 
(Cambridge, 1934), is by the best authority on the subject.®! Wilfred B. Whit- 
aker has written two interesting books on the English Sunday (1933, 1940). 
Richard B. Schlatter, Social ideas of religious leaders, 1660-1668 (New York, 
1940), contains a careful analysis. Sherlock and Warburton have been studied, 
respectively, by Edward Carpenter (Church Historical Society, 1936) and 
Arthur W. Evans (1932). Abbie T. Scudi in The Sacheverell affair (“Columbia 
University studies’; New York, 1939) tells an old story with some new ma- 

58 Church Historical Society, 1934; Worcester, Mass.: American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety, 1935. 

54 Cf. two good volumes, based on court records, by C. H. l’Estrange Ewen (1929, 
1933); a popular Witches and warlocks by Philip W. Sergeant (1936); and a scholarly 
article on Glanvill by Moody E. Prior in Modern philology, XXX (1932), 167-93. 

55 Tris Brooke and James Laver (1939); Herbert Norris (6 vols.; 1924-38). 

56 James R. Ainsworth (1931); J. C. Drummond and Anne Wilbraham (1939). 

57 G. Bent Buckley on cricket (Birmingham, 1936) and articles in Amer. hist. rev., 
XXXVII (1932), 1-13; XX XVIII (1933), 240-62. 

58 Three books on Bath by J. Raymond Little (Bristol, 1932), Edith Sitwell (1932), 
and Katherine E. Symons (1934); and one on Tunbridge Wells by Margaret Barton 
(1937). 

59 E.g., works by Eleanore Boswell (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), John A. Kelly 
(Princeton, 1936), Dane F. Smith (1936), and Sybil Rosenfeld (Cambridge, 1939). 


60 Three good volumes of selections are: W. Fraser Mitchell, English pulpit oratory 


from Andrewes to Tillotson (1932), with a good bibliography; John Martin Creed and 


John S. B. Smith, Religious thought in the 18th century (Cambridge, 1934); and Paul E. 
More and Frank L. Cross, Anglicanism (S.P.C.K., 1935), a thick volume devoted to the 
seventeenth century. 

61 Also his articles in Eng. hist. rev., XLVII (1932), 414—46, and L (1935), 433-64. 
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terial. Arnold G. Mathews’ Calamy revised (Oxford, 1934) is a valuable sup- 
plement to rather than revision of that subject.®? Charles E. Whiting’s Studies 
in English Puritanism, 1660-88 (Church Historical Society, 1931) is a worthy 
volume, and among denominational histories should be mentioned Olive M. 
Griffiths’ on Presbyterianism.® Herbert McLachlan continues to write and 
inspire scholarly studies on Unitarianism.** Quaker scholarship, always vig- 
orous and widespread, has produced Luella M. Wright's Literary life of the 
early Friends, 1650-1725 (New York, 1932); A. Ruth Fry’s John Bellers 
(1935);°° Pierre Brodin’s Quakers en Amérique (Paris: Société des Amis, 1935); 
and at least three books by William I. Hull, the last a good biography of Penn 
(1937), who has served also as the subject of several lesser works.®*® A. Neave 
Brayshaw wrote a life of George Fox (1933). The Minute book of the monthly 
meeting of the Society of Friends for the Upperside of Buckinghamshire, 1669- 
1690" concerns one of the most important meetings of the period. There are 
no important recent studies of English Catholics® except two regarding Cath- 
olics abroad.** David Matthews’ Catholicism in England, 1535-1935, portrait 
of a minority, its culture and tradition (1936) is a sympathetic interpretation. 
The Huguenot Society of London continues its Publications and Proceedings; 
and Grace L. Lee has written Huguenot settlements in Ireland (1936). British 
Jewish scholarship reveals the loss of Lucien Wolf’s leadership but has found 
a competent successor in Cecil Roth, who has edited Wolf's Essays (1934) and 
has written Menasseh ben Israel (Philadelphia, 1935) and a good general his- 
tory of the Jews (1936).7° 

To Methodist studies have been added John Telford’s elaborate edition of 

6? He also compiled a bibliography of Baxter (pp. 52; 1932), whose correspondence 
with John Eliot has been edited by Frederick J. Powicke (Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, XV [1931], 138-76, 442-66). Geoffrey F. Nuttall has edited Letters of John 
Pinney, 1679-99 (New York, 1939), one of the ‘‘Ejected”’ of 1662. 

6 Religion and learning: a study in English Presbyterian thought from the Bartholo- 
mew ejections (1662) to the foundation of the Unitarian movement (Cambridge, 1935). 

64 [’nitarian movement in the religious life of England. Vol. I, Its contribution to 
thought and learning, 1700-1900 (1934); and see above, p. 524. 

8° A Bonn doctoral dissertation on Bellers, by Karl Seipp, was published by Quaker 
Verlag, Nurnberg, 1933. 

66 Bonamy Dobrée (1932), Arthur Pound (1932), and Calwyn E. Vulliamy (1933). 

67 Buckingham Archeological Society, n.p., n.d. (19387). 

68 Malcolm V. Hay, Jesuits and the popish plot (1934) and John D. Carr, Murder of 
Sir Edmund Godfrey (1936) add little to our knowledge. Michael Trappes-Lomax’ life 
of Challoner (1936) is drawn largely from Burton (1909). 

6° Ruth Clark, Strangers and sojourners at Port Royal, being an account of the connec- 
tions between the British Isles and the Jansenists of France and Holland (Cambridge, 
1932); Arthur J. Riley, Catholicism in New England to 1788 (‘‘Catholic University of 
Washington studies’) (Washington, 1936). 


7° Salo W. Baron’s work (3 vols.; New York, 1937) with its huge bibliography is 
important for all Jewish studies. 
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Wesley’s Letters (8 vols.; 1931) and Trevecka letters by H. M. Jones and Robert 
T. Jenkins (Caernarvon, 1932).7! P. Maximin Piette, La réaction wesléyenne 
dans l’évolution protestante, a Louvain thesis of 1925, has appeared in English 
(1937) and represents a scholarly Catholic approach. Umphrey Lee’s Histori- 
cal backgrounds of early Methodist enthusiasm (New York, 1931) and Jacob J. 
Sessler's Communal pietism among early American Moravians (New York, 
1933) are good studies. Recent lives of Wesley are plentiful, thanks to the 
two-hundredth anniversary of Methodism, the general interest in biography, 
and the special psychological interest in “‘reformers.”’ Three call for special 
mention: Maldwyn L. Edwards’ (1933); George C. Cell’s (New York, 1935); 
and Elizabeth K. Nottingham’s (1938), which is a study of his early years 
only. Charles Wesley has been treated by Frederick L. Wiseman (New York, 
1932) and Karl G. Eissele (Bremen, 1982). 

In the fields that are commonly assembled under “‘cultural history,” it is 
difficult to select both the subjects and the works to include. At least, two 
may come first: Preserved Smith’s History of modern culture (2 vols.; New 
York, 1930-34) is mainly about science and philosophy, and B. Sprague Al- 
len’s Tides in English taste, 1619-1800 (2 vols.; Cambridge, Mass., 1937) is 
mainly about art. Historians of literature will also be intereste:’ in Frank A. 
Patterson’s definitive edition of Milton’s Works (18 vols.; New York, 1931-38) 
and in Paget Toynbee and Leonard Whibley’s edition of Gray’s letters (3 vols.; 
Oxford, 1935). J. Mark Longaker’s English biography in the 18th century 
(Philadelphia, 1931) is a good work, as are studies by Ethel Seaton (Oxford, 
1935) and Ernest J. Simmons (Cambridge, Mass., 1935) on literary relations 
with Scandinavia and Russia, respectively. There are some new collections of 
plays,” verse,”* songs, and ballads.’4 There are biographies by Alfred Harbage 
on Killigrew (1930) and Davenant (1935), upon whom Arthur H. Nethercot 
also has written well (Chicago, 1938), and a life of Colley Cibber by Richard 
H. Barker (New York, 1938). There is a huge bibliography of Dryden by 
Hugh MacDonald (Oxford, 1939), relieved by Louis I. Bredvold’s Intellectual 
milieu of John Dryden (Ann Arbor, 1934). Among miscellaneous literary biog- 
raphies of general interest are three on Cowley,’® George W. Sherburn’s Early 
life of Pope (Oxford, 1934), James Sutherland’s Defoe (1937),’° and Alan D. 
Mckillop’s Richardson (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1937).77 Dean Swift continues to 
be sought out, reprinted, restudied, psychoanalyzed, and anatomized about 


71 Relates to Howell Harris, founder of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 

7 Dougald MacMillan and Howard M. Jones (1931); George H. Nettleton and Ar- 
thur E. Case (New York, 1939). 

73 Ronald S. Crane (New York, 1932). 

74 Hyder E. Rollins (8 vols.; Cambridge, Mass., 1929-32); Cyrus L. Day (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1933). 

7% Arthur H. Nethercot (Chicago, 1931) und two by Jean Loiseau (Paris, 1931). 

76 He also wrote Background for Queen Anne (1939), a series of biographical sketches. 


77 William M. Sale printed a bibliography (New Haven, 1936). 
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as much as ever by authors of all nationalities, as witness, among others, 
Herman Teerink’s formidable bibliography (The Hague, 1937), several splen- 
did critical editions of his works,’* and such studies as that of Adolf Heiden- 
hain.’ Best of all the secondary works of historical interest are perhaps Ri- 
cardo Quintana’s Mind and art of Jonathan Swift (New York, 1936) and all 
that Harold H. Williams has written, including his article on Swift's History 
of the four last years of the Queen in Library (4th ser.), XVI (1935-36), 61-90. 

In art, mention should be made of the new Annual bibliography of the his- 
tory of British art,®® the continuing volumes from the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments (20 vols.; 1910-39), and several new volumes from the 
Wren Society. There are two brief lives of Wren* and one of van Brugh.* 
In music Frank Mercer’s edition (2 vols.; 1935) of Charles Burney’s (Fanny’s 
father) General history of music (4 vols.; 1776-89) and Erich H. Miiller’s edi- 
tion of Handel’s Letters and writings (1935) should be noted. Percy A. Scholes, 
Puritans and music (1934), is a scholarly endeavor to refute the idea of Puritan 
indictment of all music. There are two lives of Purcell** and one of Dr. Arne,*4 
composer of “‘Rule, Brittania.” 

In the history of science there have been notable contributions, particularly 
the later volumes (largely on Hooke)* of Robert W. T. Gunther’s Early sci- 
ence in Oxford (13 vols.; Oxford, 1921-39), his Early science in Cambridge 
(Oxford, 1937), Abraham Wolf’s works on the history of science, 1500-1800 
(1935, 1939), and G. N. Clark’s Science and social welfare in the age of Newton 
(Oxford, 1937), which consists largely of lectures and some reprints. John 
F. Fulton has compiled a huge bibliography of Boyle,** and there are numer- 


78 Best are Harold H. Williams’ edition of his poems (3 vols.; 1937), and Herbert 
Davis’ editions of Drapier’s letters (Oxford, 1935), and all his prose (3 vols.; 1939-40 and 
in progress). D. Nichol Smith edited his letters to Ford (Oxford, 1935), and Arthur E. 
Case his Gulliver's travels (New York, 1938). A. Goodwin, ““Wood’s halfpence,” Eng. 
hist. rev., LI (1936), 647-74, is impertant. 

77 Uber den menschenhass: seine pathographische Untersuchung iiber .... Swift 
(Stuttgart, 1934). 

8° Published for the Courtauld Institute of Art, University of London (4 vols.; 1936- 
39), covering 1934-37. Cyrus L. Day and Eleanore B. Murrie, “English song-books, 
1651-1702, and their publishers,” Trans. Bibl. Soc., N.S., XVI (1936), 356-401, is a use- 
ful article, relating largely to the Playfords. 

8! Cecil Whitaker-Wilson (1932) and Geoffrey Webb (1937). 

82 Laurence Whistler (1938), popular. 

83 Arthur K. Holland (1932) and Jack A. Westrup (New York, 1937). 

84 Hubert Langley (Cambridge, 1939). 

*° His Diary, 1672-80 has been edited by Henry W. Robinson and Walter Adams 
(1935). 


86 Oxford Bibliographical Society, Proceedings and papers, III (1931-33), 1-172, 
339-63. 
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ous new lives of Newton, that by Louis T. More (1934) deserving special men- 
tion. Interesting scientific relationships are revealed in Eugene F. MacPike, 
Hevelius, Flamsteed, and Halley (1937), and in W. G. Hiscock, David Gregory, 
Isaac Newton and their circle: extracts from David Gregory's memoranda, 1677- 
1708 (Oxford, 1937). In medicine good studies in the journals of the period 
have been made by Fielding H. Garrison;*’ and the following are also recom- 
mended: Robert W. Innes-Smith, English-speaking students of medicine at the 
University of Leyden (1932); E. M. and R. T. C. Calvert, Serjeant Surgeon 
John Knight, surgeon-general, 1664-1680 (1940); and the more general Develop- 
ment of modern medicine by Richard H. Shryock (Philadelphia, 1936). Two 
medical diaries have been edited by Edmund Hobhouse (1934) and Ernest 
Grey (New York, 1937), the latter of doubtful authenticity. The Huntington 
Library will publish late in 1940 The letters of Dr. George Cheyne to the Countess 
of Huntingdon, 1730-1739, edited by Charles F. Mullett. It will be a work of 
interest to students of medical and social history. 

In the large peripheral field of the history of ideas related to literature, 
religion, and life little can be done in a paragraph except to call attention to 
the following works: Hector M. Robertson, Aspects of the rise of economic indi- 
vidualism: a criticism of Max Weber and his school (Cambridge, 1933); Paul 
Hazard, La crise de la conscience Européenne, 1680-1715 (2 vols.; Paris, 1934); 
Basil Willey, Seventeenth-century background: studies in the thought of the age 
in relation to poetry and religion (1934); Lois Whitney, Primitivism and the 
idea of progress in English popular literature of the 18th century (Baltimore, 
1934) ;°* and Frederick C. Green, Minuet: a critical survey of French and Eng- 
lish literary ideas in the 18th century (1933). Richard I. Aaron’s Locke (1937) 
and Kenneth MacLean’s John Locke and English literature of the 18th century 
(New Haven, 1937) are, respectively, philosophical and literary studies of 
merit. There is a good life of Berkeley by John D. Wild (Cambridge, Mass., 
1936), following a poor one by Joseph M. Hone and Mario M. Rossi (1931). 
John Y. T. Grieg edited Hume’s letters (2 vols.; Oxford, 1932) and wrote his 
life (1931). Aesthetics will long be debtor to John W. Draper, whose Fight- 
eenth century English aesthetics: a bibliography (Heidelberg, 1931) is a com- 
mendable performance; and in the writings of Samuel H. Monk** and Arthur 
O. Lovejoy” critical theories are treated with clarity and philosophical acu- 
men. 

87 Bulletin of the Institute of the History of Medicine, II (supplement to Bulletin of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Vol. LV [Baltimore, 1934]), 285-343, 477-503. 

88 Cf, Ronald S. Crane’s articles in Modern philology, XX XI (1934), 273-306, 349-82. 

89 The sublime: a study of critical theories in 18th century England (New York: Mod. 
Lang. Assoc. Amer., 1935). Cf. Karl L. F. Thielke, Literatur und Kunstkritik in ihren 
Wechselbeziehungen: ein Beitrag zur englischen Asthetik des 18 Jahrhunderts (Halle, 
1935). 

% Modern philology, XXIX (1931), 281-99; Modern language notes, XLVII (1932), 
419-46; and later articles. 
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The path of local history has been eased a little by the annual bibliographi- 
cal supplements to the bulletins of the Institute of Historical Research, com- 
piled since 1929 by C. G. and Mary Z. M. Parsloe, who hope to complete 
some time a guide to materials up to 1929. Meanwhile H. Guy Harrison has 
brought out a good Select bibliography of English genealogy (1937). The Vie- 
toria history of the counties of England continues its diminishing flow of vol- 
umes, now edited by L. F: Salzman. The monumental History of Northumber- 
land (13 vols.; 1893-1931) has reached its conclusion; it is now a work without 
peer among county histories. Valuable additions to printed local records have 
been made, on the whole being done better than a generation ago, when local 
antiquarians had less encouragement and direction from scholars. Hilary Jen- 
kinson’s supervision of the work on the Surrey records,®! William Le Hardy 
and Geoffrey L. Reckitt’s publications on Buckingham,” and the work of the 
London Topographical Society® are representative of the better accomplish- 
ments. Out of this better material are coming better local histories, such as: 
Eric G. Dowdell, Hundred years of quarter sessions: the government of Middle- 
sex from 1660 to 1760 (Cambridge, 1932); Jonathan D. Chambers, Nottingham- 
shire in the 18th century: a study of life and labour under the squirearchy (1932); 
Lydia M. Marshall, Rural population of Bedfordshire, 1671-1921 (1934); and 
Arthur Redford and Ina Stafford Russell, History of local government in Man- 
chester (3 vols.; 1940), a scholarly, centenary work. 

Welsh studies, not plentiful, have been good, particularly: Robert T. Jen- 
kins and William Rees, Bibliography of the history of Wales (Cardiff, 1931) ;%4 
David J. Davies, Economic history of South Wales prior to 1800 (Cardiff, 1935); 
G. Nesta Evans, Social life in mid-eighteenth century Anglesea (Cardiff, 1937) ;* 
and John E. Lloyd, History of Carmarthenshire (2 vols.; Cardiff, 1936-38). 

Scottish studies, apart from Jacobitism,** must start with a good co-opera- 
tive volume of bibliography, much wider in scope than its title indicates: 
Introductory survey of the sources and literature of Scots law (Edinburgh: Stair 
Society, 1936). William H. Marwick’s “Bibliography of Scottish economic 
history” (Economic history review, LI [1932 





, 117-37), is one of the many useful 
bibliographies printed by this review. Malcolm B. MacGregor, Sources and 
literature of Scottish church history (Glasgow, 1934), is useful. Other volumes of 

% E.g., quarter sessions records of 1659-63 in Surrey Records Society (3 vols.; 1929- 
35). 

*” E.g., quarter sessions records of 1678-1705 (3 vols.; Aylesbury, 1933-39). 

% Vol. XVII (1936), by E. Jeffries Davis, is a splendid history of Bloomsbury, a 
section whose growth is of special interest from 1660 to 1760. 

% Bibliotheca Celtica: a register of publications relating to Wales and the Celtic peoples 
and languages closed with Vol. IX in 1934 (Aberstwyth). 

% Based largely on the Bulkeley diary which was also used by B. Dew Roberts in 
Mr. Bulkeley and the pirate (1936). 


% See above, p. 518. 
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religious interest are William McMillan’s John Hepburn and the Hebronites 
(1934) and George D. Henderson’s Religious life in 17th century Scotland 
(Cambridge, 1937). Henderson also edited for the Spaulding Club Mystics 
of the northeast (Aberdeen, 1934), a volume of letters from Scottish episcopa- 
lian friends of the French quietist, Mme Guyon. The best economic history 
of Scotland for this period has been George P. Insch’s Company of Scotland 
trading to Africa and the Indies (1932); and in Historian’s Odyssey: the romance 
of the quest for the records of the Darien Company (1938), he relates an interest- 
ing story. Other works are: Henry Hamilton, Industrial revolution in Scotland 
(Oxford, 1932); Isabel F. Grant, Economic history of Scotland (1934); and 
James B. Salmond, Wade in Scotland (1934). The last concerns the famous 
road-maker in the Highlands after 1724. There are several worthy biog- 
raphies: Hector Macpherson on Alexander Shields (1932); A. Joly on James 
Drummond (Lille, 1933); and William C. Mackenzie on Andrew Fletcher 
(Edinburgh, 1935). F. Sutherland Ferguson has printed a large bibliography 
of Sir George MacKenzie.*’ The late Baron Tweedsmuir (John Buchan) re- 
tells with literary skill, as well as with scholarly restraint, the Massacre of 
Glencoe (1933) in the readable ‘‘Great occasions” series. In local history the 
best study is George Eyre-Todd’s History of Glasgow, Volumes II and III 
(Glasgow, 1931-34), Volume I still to appear. 

Irish studies for the decade are quickly summarized: another good bibliog- 
raphy in the Economic history review (III [1932], 402-16) by P. L. Prende- 
ville;** Les négociations de M. le Comte d’ Avaux en Irlande, 1689-90.%® Con- 
stantia E. Maxwell’s Dublin under the Georges, 1714-1830; and Maude Glas- 
gow, Scotch-Irish in northern Ireland and in the American colonies (New York, 
1936). Edward MacLysaght, Irish life in the 17th century after Cromwell 
(1939), is useful in the absence of anything better and contains some docu- 
ments. Walter A. Phillips (ed.), History of the church of Ireland (3 vols.; 1933 
34), is the best work on the subject. P. Canon Power has edited the papers 
of John Brenen, important archbishop of Cashel (‘‘Irish historical docu- 
ments”; Cork, 1933), and William O’Sullivan’s Economic history of Cork city 
(Cork, 1937) is a worthy pioneering effort. 

Imperial studies will profit from Evans Lewin’s splendid Subject catalogue 
of the library of the Royal Empire Society, formerly the Royal Colonial Institute 
(3 vols.; 1930-32). Waldo G. Leland’s Guide to materials for American history 
in the libraries and archives of Paris (Vol. 1; Washington, 1932) has long been 
awaited and is very useful as far as it goes. There are a good bibliographical 


7 Transactions of the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, I (1936); reprint, 1937. 

% Also K. Povey, ‘‘Sources for a bibliography of Irish history, 1500-1700,” Trish 
historical studies, I (1939), 393-403. 

9 From the Irish Manuscripts Commission, Dublin, 1934, after a curious past. Ten 
copies (proofs?) were printed in 1845, and nbd more; and the papers remained in the for- 
eign office until about 1900, when finally transferred to the Public Record Office. 
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article on the empire by Wesley F. Craven;! two bibliographies of Canada,!"! 
and an archival guide for British Honduras by John A. Burdon (3 vols.; 
1931). The two great Public Record Office series'®? continue their eighteenth- 
century materials. Elizabeth Donnan’s Documents illustrative of the history 
of the slave trade to America (3 vols.; Washington, 1930-32)'°? and Leonard 
W. Labaree’s Royal instructions to British colonial governors (2 vols.; 1935) 
are important collections. Many colonial documents relating to America have 
been printed;' and special attention should be called to the new series of 
American legal records, the first three volumes of which (Washington, 1933- 
36) deal with the Maryland court of appeals, the mayor’s court of New York, 
and the vice-admiralty court of Rhode Island. The Cambridge history of the 
British Empire (6 vols.; Cambridge, 1929-36) and the Cambridge history of 
India (6 vols.; Cambridge, 1922-37) continue with some wholesome inter- 
linking of volumes. On Gibraltar there are a bibliography by Wilbur C. Ab- 
bott (1934) and a Yale dissertation (of 1938) by Stetson Conn, which, it is 
understood, will be published. Outstanding among works on the American 
colonies is Charles M. Andrews’ Colonial period of American history (3 vols.; 
1934-37). Others are Stanley Pargellis’ and Samuel E. Morison’s books in 
very different fields'®> and Curtis P. Nettels’ financial studies.!°* Oliver W. 
Hammond has written the Attorney-general in the American colonies (New 
York, 1939). Georgia’s diplomacy has been studied by John T. Lanning 
(Chapel Hill, N.C., 1936), and its religion by Reba C. Strickland (New York, 
1940). Colonial agents of Pennsylvania have been treated by Mabel P. Wolffe 
(Lancaster, Pa., 1933), and those of New England by James J. Burns (Wash- 
ington, 1935), both books being doctoral dissertations. Governor Spotswood 
has a scholarly biographer in Leonidas Dodson (Philadelphia, 1932). The 


100 Jour. mod. hist., VI (1934), 40-69. 


101 Frances M. Staton and Marie Tremaine (Toronto, 1934), a library list; Reginald 
G. Trotter (enlarged ed.; Toronto, 1934), a course syllabus. 


'* Calendar of state papers, colonial series, America and the West Indies (40 vols.; 
1860-1939); Journal of the commissioners for trade and plantations (14 vols.; 1920-38). 


108 Cf. Charles M. MacInnes, England and slavery (1934), and Hugh A. Wyndham, 
Atlantic and slavery (Oxford, 1935). MacInnes has also written a history of Bristol, 
Gateway to empire (1939). 

104 E.g., Votes and proceedings of the house of representatives (1682-1776) in Pennsyl- 
vania Archives (8th ser.), Vols. I-VIII (Harrisburg, 1931-35). 

105 Pargellis, Lord Loudoun in North America, 1756-1758 (New Haven, 1933), and 
Military affairs in North America, 1748-1765 (1936), documents from Windsor Castle. 
Morison, Harvard College in the 17th century (““Tercentennial history’; Cambridge, 
Mass., 1936), and Puritan pronoas (1936). Perry Wilson and Thomas H. Johnson, The 
Puritans (1938), is a large sourcebook on the first hundred years of New England Puri- 
tanism. 

10% Money supply of the American colonies before 1720 (Madison, Wis., 1934) and 
many articles, e.g., Eng. hist. rev., XLVIII (1933), 229-49. 
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Huntington Library published this year The letters of Robert Carter, 1720- 
1727: the commercial interests of a Virginia gentleman, edited by Louis B. 
Wright. Lawrence H. Gipson’s many volumes on the British Empire before 
the American Revolution continue to roll from the presses.'°? The Louisburg 
journals, 1745 has been edited by Louis E. de Forest (New York, 1932), and 
General John Forbes’s papers have been edited by Alfred P. James (Menasha, 
Wis., 1938). There are works on fisheries by Charles B. Judah'®* and Ralph 
G. Lounsbury (New Haven, 1934). A. P. Newton contributed European na- 
tions in the West Indies, 1493-1688 (1933) to the ‘‘Pioneer histories,” and 
Richard Pares wrote two good books concerned chiefly with mid-eighteenth- 
century trade in the West Indies.!°* The Diary of John Baker, solicitor-general 
of the Leeward Islands, has been edited by Philip C. Yorke (1931); and Ernst 
A. Cruikshank has written a life of Henry Morgan (Toronto, 1935). Others 
are: Cecil Clementi, Constitutional history of British Guiana (New York, 
1937); Otis Starkey, Economic geography of Barbados (New York, 1939); and 
a valuable series of articles by Wesley F. Craven on Bermuda.'® 

On India, Henry H. Dodwell has written the Cambridge shorter history of 
India (Cambridge, 1934), which is not an abridgment of the larger work. 
Documents are being printed in two series, “Indian records,” and ‘‘Indian 
texts,’ the former chiefly on British India and the latter on ancient India. 
Jadunath Sarkar has written on the Moghul empire (2 vols.; Calcutta, 1932- 
34). Arthur B. Keith’s Constitutional history of India, 1600-1935 (1936) is by 
the great authority on constitutional problems of empire; and Charles Fawcett 
has treated British courts there from 1661 (1934). John Burnell, Bombay in 
the days of Queen Anne, is a volume of documents edited by James T. Shep- 
pard for the Hakluyt Society (1933). Alfred A. Martineau has completed his 
great six-volume work (Paris, 1920-31) on Dupleix, whose letters have been 
edited by Virginia M. Thompson (New York, 1933). A. Merwyn Davies, 
after writing on Hastings, has published a good life of Clive (New York, 
1939). 

Among biographical works not mentioned elsewhere are the following, ar- 
ranged somewhat in chronological order: Arthur Bryant’s Charles IT (1931) ;!" 
Louise F. Brown’s Shaftesbury (New York, 1933); Cyril H. Hartmann’s Clif- 


107 Vols. I-III (Caldwell, Idaho, 1936-38); Vol. IV (New York, 1939). 

108 ['niversity of Illinois studies in social sciences, XVIII (1933), 313-493. 

109 War and trade in the West Indies, 1739-1763 (Oxford, 1936); Colonial blockade and 
neutral rights, 1739-1763 (Oxford, 1938). 

110 William and Mary College quarterly historical magazine (2d ser.), Vols. XVII- 
XVIII (1937-38). 

111 He also edited Letters, speeches, and declarations of King Charles II (1935), and 
Cyril H. Hartmann edited Charles’s letters to his sister (Charles II and Madame [1934)). 
For many other recent lives of Charles, see the writer’s article in Amer. hist. rev., XLII 
(1938), 533-41. 
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ford (1937); Geoffrey L. Keynes’s bibliography of Evelyn (New York, 1937) 
and a life of Evelyn by Arthur Ponsonby (1933); Arthur Bryant’s Pepys," 
and*much more Pepysiana;'' Florence M. G. Higham’s James II (1934); 
Clara Marburg’s Temple (New Haven, 1932); Gertrude A. Jacobsen’s Blath- 
wayt (New Haven, 1932); Nicolaas Japikse’s William III (2 vols.; Amster- 
dam, 1930-33) ;! two books on Lyttleton by Reginald Blunt (1936) and Rose 
M. David (Bethlehem, Pa., 1940); W. Baring Pemberton’s Carteret (1936); 
Stebelton H. Nulle on Newcastle’s early career (Philadelphia, 1931); a freshet 
of books on Bolingbroke, his letters, and his wives, best of which are the schol- 
arly articles by H. Noel Fieldhouse;''* and a flood of books about the duller 
women of the period, more interesting feminine themes having apparently 
been exhausted in the post-bellum search for biographical subjects. The best 
of these are Marie R. Hopkinson’s Anne of England (1934)"7 and R. L. 
Arkell’s Caroline of Ansbach (1939). The others belong in a footnote."!8 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


2 Evelyn’s classic Life of Mrs. Godolphin has been newly edited by Harriet Simpson 
from the Rosenbach manuscript (Oxford, 1939). 

118 3 vols.; Cambridge, 1933-38, and one more volume to come. 

14 Particularly the valuable Letters and the second diary, ed. Robert G. Howarth 
(1932), and Shorthand letters, ed. Edwin Chappell (Cambridge, 1933), who also printed 
Bibliographia Pepysiana (Blackheath, 1933). Clara Marburg’s Mr. Pepys and Mr. 
Evelyn (Philadelphia, 1935) contains documents. 

118 Others by Gustaaf J. Renier (1932) and Henriette E. Heimans (Amsterdam, 1935). 

16 Eng. hist. rev., L (1935), 278-91; LII (1937), 289-96, 443-59; and History, XXIII 
(1938), 41-56. Bolingbroke’s letters and writings have appeared in Huntington Library 
Bulletin, No. 8 (1935), pp. 153-70, and No. 9 (1936), pp. 119-66; and in two books by 
Paul Baratier (Paris, 1939; Trévoux, 1939). Other works are Marie R. Hopkinson, 
Married to Mercury: a sketch of Lord Bolingbroke and his wives (1936); and Charles A. 
Petrie’s Bolingbroke (1937), popular. 

7 There is another life by Neville Connell (1937), and B. Curtis Brown has edited 
her Letters and diplomatic instructions (1935). 

8 E.g., Janet MacKay’s Catherine of Braganza (1937) and Henrietta Maria (1939); 
V. C. G. Zuccoli’s Mary of Modena (Milan, 1939); and Peter Quennell’s Caroline (New 
York, 1940). The extent to which publishers (and, of course, the reading public) sought 
historical biography during the thirties is illustrated by many subjects, e.g., Charles II, 
the Young Pretender, and Rupert—who needed three biographers from 1934 to 1936. 
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Bibliographie franco-portugaise. Essai d’une bibliographie chronologique de 
livres francais sur le Portugal. By BerNarDo Xavier C. Coutinno. (Insti- 
tut francais au Portugal and Instituto para a alta cultura.) Porto: Librarie 
Lopes da Silva, 1939. Pp. 409. 

For a decade Bernardo Coutinho has been collecting material for a study 
of the influence of Cam@des in France. Convinced that the publication of books 
constitutes a significant basis on which to evaluate literary influence, he as- 
sembled an extensive bibliography of \ orks published in France by Portuguese 
writers or on Portuguese subjects. Versions of works originally published 
elsewhere—whether written in French or not—and different editions of the same 
work were included. Realizing that, in the light of his special objective, to 
limit himself to books only would render his volume quite incomplete, the 
author added articles published in scholarly periodicals, collections, and en- 
cyclopedias. 

The items are arranged by the year of publication; within the year they 
are grouped alphabetically. The edition, the editor if any, and the printer 
receive special attention. Although occasionally the author adds a brief ana- 
lytical or descriptive note giving his personal evaluation, the work is not a 
critical bibliography. Nor is it a selected list; it attempts to be complete. 
An alphabetical index of authors is added to remedy the inconvenience to the 
reader resulting from the chronological arrangement. 

The bibliography suffers from annoying defects. Authors are cited by the 
last word in the name, with the remainder reduced at times to one initial—a 
practice which is particularly lamentable when used in connection with Por- 
tuguese or Spanish names. Francisco Adolpho de Varnhagen, Visconde de 
Porto Seguro, is cited three times as ‘‘Varnhagen (F. A. de),”’ once as “‘Varn- 
hagen (F. A.),”’ and twice as “‘Porto Seguro (Baron de).’’ General subjects are 
listed in the index in a form that renders the citation useless. For example, 
‘‘Indes (découverte des)” is followed by a list of forty years, breaking off 
with 1858 and ending with “etc. etc.” “‘Portugal (Histoire du)’’ has forty- 
four years, closing with 1859 and “‘ete.’’ Occasional inaccuracies occur—for 
instance, the discrepancy in pagination between the reference to Circourt’s 
article on Catherine d’Atayde under his name (item 1358) and under the 
title of the collection in which it was published (item 1355). 

The result is another specialized tool for those interested in Portuguese 
history and literature. The student seeking light on overseas possessions will 
find the volume of little use. As a matter of fact, the bibliography is a striking 
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illustration of the paucity in France after 1600 of publications relating to the 
once vast Portuguese empire. The volume is by no means void of titles bear- 
ing on the subject; but such entries, with the exception of those of the fifteen 
hundreds, are casual, even for the first half of the eighteenth century. The 
book is significant primarily for those who, like Coutinho, seek evidence of 
the possible expansion or Portuguese culture into France. 


ALAN K. MANCHESTER 
Duke University 





Handbook of British chronology. Edited by F. M. Pow1cke, with the assistance 
of CHARLEs JoHNSON and W. J. Harte. (‘‘Royal Historical Society guides 
and handbooks,” No. 2.) London: Royal Historical Society, 1939. 
Pp. 424. 7s. 6d. 

Chronology may be, as Professor Powicke remarks in the preface, “‘a vague, 
ill-defined, and intractable field of inquiry, which defies systematic treat- 
ment.” Yet of the value of this book there can be no question. Its prepara- 
tion was undertaken in 1934 by a committee of the Royal Historical Society, 
and it includes the work of more than thirty contributors. It consists mostly 
of lists with dates, of the sort that every historical worker must compile for 
himself in his own field. The names of nearly 180 Anglo-Saxon rulers are 
given, arranged in their several lines or dynasties and with much chronological 
detail. For the sovereigns after 1066 we have data about the members of their 
families, their absences from England, the royal style, and sometimes other 
matters. Welsh rulers to 1292 and the rulers of Scotland to 1603 follow. Then 
come the English officers of state, chancellors, secretaries of state, and prime 
ministers. The succession of archbishops and bishops fills 157 pages, more 
than a third of the book. Dukes, marquesses, and earls—Scotch as well as 
English—are given for the period from 1066 to 1603. There is a list of English 
parliaments with times and places of meeting that comes down to the death of 
Henry VIII, and one of national and provincial councils of the church in Eng- 
land from 602 to 1536. A list of saints’ days and festivals used in dating con- 
tains more than 750 entries. Each list or section has a brief introduction. 
Some of these are chiefly bibliographical; others are very informative little 
essays. Miss Hilda Johnstone, for example, as a preface to tables of regnal 
and exchequer years gives an interesting account of methods of reckoning 
time and of the various days that have served as the beginning of the year 
from the time of Julius Caesar onward. 

The emphasis of the preface on the preliminary character of this first edi- 
tion and its discussion of improvements and additions still to be made largely 
disarm adverse criticism. There is no index; it will more appropriately accom- 
pany an enlarged form of the book. The lists of Anglo-Saxon bishops are ad- 
mittedly those of Stubbs (1897) and of Searle (1899). Better lists ‘‘must fol- 
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low, not precede, a thorough critical review of Anglo-Saxon charters.’’ The 
medieval part of English history fares better than the modern. Yet the pub- 
lication of this edition is amply justified. It will greatly aid the research work- 
er; and it will compel changes—small, perhaps, but numerous—in the tradi- 
tional chronology of our textbooks in English history. 


WiiuraM F. Raney 
Lawrence College 





A concise history of Italy from prehistoric times to our own day. By Luta1 
SALVATORELLI. Translated by BerNarRD Miauu. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. 688. $5.00. 

This book represents a distinct contribution to the efforts that are being 
made in Italy to spread more widely a knowledge of the political, social, and 
cultural history of the country. For many years the author has enjoyed a dis- 
tinguished reputation among Italian scholars for his many contributions to 
the religious history of the peninsula, in which field he is an outstanding au- 
thority. By his Sommario storico Professor Salvatorelli not only has made 
himself known to an ever increasing number of his own countrymen but has, 
at the same time, filled a need keenly felt even in Italy. Despite the natural 
limitations inherent in a work that attempts to cover the complicated and 
intricate history of Italy from prehistoric times to the present in a little more 
than 600 pages, yet, if we except the classical work of Balbo, Salvatorelli has 
succeeded in his task better than any other Italian who has tried to give a 
panoramic view of the subject. The reason is obvious. Salvatorelli not only 
presents the history of Italy in all its aspects, but he also reveals the spiritual 
unity and values of the Italian people and sets the subject in the general 
framework of the history of Europe and of mankind. 

It is obvious that the magnitude and scope of the work make it impossible 
for the author to satisfy all demands and to answer many questions which 
arise in the mind of the reader. The narration is at times so brief and schematic 
as to give the impression that Salvatorelli has merely produced another text- 
book. However, we soon realize that the author has achieved much more than 
a mere textbook, for not only does he present many new problems and ideas, 
but the moderation, objectivity, and calm judgment of the author never fail 
to stimulate the reader’s interest in the subject. 

The first chapter opens with prehistoric times, including an exposition of 
the geological formation of Italy. The narration of the vicissitudes of ancient 
Roman history is lamentably brief, though the early middle ages are discussed 
more fully. The most interesting and satisfactory part of the book is that deal- 
ing with the modern era. In this section the author displays a keener interest 
in the problems of his country. However, even here the culture of the Renais- 
sance is inadequately treated. As it is, the chapter seems just a little more 
than an index of well-known names, often devoid of any real significance. 
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Only one paragraph is devoted to Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, and only 
seven lines to Machiavelli! The same complaint applies to the treatment of 
the eighteenth century, to which 2 whole chapter (pp. 458-88) is devoted. 
Again we are confronted with extraneous data and information and a long list 
of meaningless names, which fail to reveal the chief characteristics of the 
period. It is probably because he succeeds in avoiding these mistakes that 
Salvatorelli’s treatment of the Risorgimento (chap. xviii, pp. 520-60) is most 
satisfactory. The concluding chapter—on Italy since 1870—ends with Ger- 
many’s annexation of Austria in March, 1938. Two pages, not found in the 





Italian edition, have been added to the English translation which bring the 
history of Italy to December, 1938, when the chamber of deputies was replaced 
by the chamber of the fasci and the corporations. There follows a good and 
helpful bibliography, arranged according to chapters. However, since the au- 
thor is convinced that no true history is possible for the post-war period and 
fascism, there is no historico-critical bibliography for this period. 

The general excellence and usefulness of Salvatorelli’s work in Italian 
encouraged the reviewer to examine closely and with diligent care more than a 
third of the English translation, for it was felt that if the English version was 
satisfactory the book might prove to be an important contribution to the 
scarcity of general works in English on the history of Italy. In its English ver- 
sion Professor Salvatorelli’s work is a sad disappointment. It is not being 
overcritical to state that on almost every page the reviewer found not only 
many typographical errors and literary inconsistencies but, what is even more 
lamentable, whole sentences and phrases wrongly translated, proving that the 
translator's knowledge of the Italian language is most inadequate and unsatis- 
factory. Here are only a few of the many gross errors: 


P.19 Viera una aristocrazia fondiaria ...., “There was an original aristocracy” 

P. 33 Cosi l'Italia peninsulare era tutta soggetta a Roma...., “Thus the whole 
Italian peninsula was subject to Rome” 

P. 87 il settimo secolo...., “‘the sixth century” 

P. 153 che divennero privativa del clero della chiesa vescovile ...., “which were 


conducted by the clergy of the episcopal church” 
P. 256 Non per questo Bonifacio VIII riusci ad affermare la sua alta autorita su 


Firenze ...., ““Not by such means did Boniface succeed .. . .”’ 

Pp. 397,514 cause... ., “Causes [instead of ‘trials’]’’ 

P.401 ma sirivolse contro il Duca di Savoia... . , “but he was opposed by the Duke 
of Savoy” 

P. 469 sostenne che la vita sociale ha portato alla molteplicazione dei bisogni...., 
‘“‘he denied that the evolution of society had led to moral improvement” 

P. 540 Si esplicd in essa l’efficacia del movimento romantico europeo ...., “This 
explains the efficacy of the European romantic movement”’ 

P. 614 fu vagheggiata da quello stato maggiore .. . . , ““was considered by the larger 
state” 

P. 615 in seguito alla guerra europea ...., “After the European war [instead of 


‘as a result of the European War’| 
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The claim made by the publishers on the book’s jacket that “‘there is no 
one-volume history of Italy in English” cannot be substantiated. In addition 
to D. Pettoello’s An outline of Italian civilization (1932), which may be de- 
scribed as a compromise between a social history and an interpretation of the 
civilization of Italy, there are at least two other good one-volume works in 
English on the subject. These are Janet Penrose Trevelyan’s A short history 
of the Italian people (1929) and Henry Dwight Sedgwick’s A short history of 
Italy (476-1900), published in 1905. 


Howarp R. Marraro 
Columbia University 





The English navigation laws. A seventeenth-century experiment in social engi- 
neering. By Lawrence A. Harper. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939. Pp. 503. $3.75. 

It is encouraging to those who are interested in arriving at greater preci- 
sion in determining the causes of the American Revolution, as well as to others 
interested in the history of the old British Empire, to observe the emphasis 
that for the past decade or two has been placed by writers upon aspects both 
of the mechanics of the centralized control of the latter and of its economic 
foundations. While space is not available for passing in review all important 
contributions, one may at least mention the appearance in 1938 of three works 
of special significance: G. N. Clark, Guide to English commercial statistics, 
1696-1782; Elizabeth E. Hoon, The organization of the English customs system, 
1696-1786; and C. M. Andrews, England’s commercial and colonial policy, 
which is Volume IV of his great work The colonial period of American history. 
Now, after years of research among the public records of England, Lawrence 
A. Harper presents this study. The work is concerned with the origins of the 
seventeenth-century navigation legislation, with enforcement of the latter 
both in England and in the colonies, and with an appraisal of the significance 
of its contribution to the commercial greatness of Great Britain in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In other words, in contrast to Andrews’ 
work—which very properly emphasizes the colonial phases of the operation of 
the acts and of the legislation passed by parliament subsequent to 1699, the 
date of the comprehensive or great navigation act—the present study attacks 
the problem of navigation legislation largely from the angle of the degree to 
which the welfare and prosperity of the people of England were affected. In 
comprehensiveness of treatment there is nothing that has yet appeared on the 
subject that approaches this volume. 

Dr. Harper, it is refreshing to note, has turned back to the idea that history 
can teach lessons, that it has something to offer even for the statesman of 
today. In fact, the efforts in the United States on the part of the government 
subsequent to 1932 in the direction of a planned economy attracted his atten- 
tion as to the possibility of drawing upon the experience of England at an 
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earlier period with navigaton and trade legislation directed toward that end, 
and he therefore is justified in giving his book the subtitle A seventeenth-cen- 
tury experiment in social engineering. In reply to the arguments of antirestric- 
tionists past and present he marshals data to show that English shipping was 
benefited in proportion as the navigation legislation favoring it was made 
effective, with a consequent improvement in the condition of the English 
sailors, whose standard of living had been adversely affected by the lower 
wage scales of competing foreign ships; further, he finds that this legislation 
permitted the English shipbuilding industry to survive and that this in turn 
affected the ability of the nation to maintain the royal navy; lastly, he con- 
cludes that it was the means of increasing England’s share in world-trade, as 
against her commercial rivals. With respect to the last point, it is to be re- 
gretted that he did not attempt to include a broad discussion of “‘the balance 
of trade” to make clear, if possible, the nature of the advantage that Great 
Britain seems to have enjoyed over France in the eighteenth century in their 
struggle for empire—an advantage over and beyond the possession of a 
superior navy—as the result of the accumulation through a favorable balance 
of a vast amount of tangible wealth in the form of specie, credits abroad, etc., 
so as to permit her to finance her great wars and even to subsidize her allies 
without facing exhaustion or bankruptcy. 

Some people will find the book difficult reading, but no serious student of 
American colonial history can safely neglect it, and it may well be studied to 
advantage by those responsible for governmental policies. 


LAWRENCE Henry GIPSON 
Lehigh University 





Catholics and unbelievers in eighteenth century France. By R. R. PALMER. 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. 236. $4.00. 

“The purpose of this book,”’ writes Mr. Palmer (p. 4), “‘is to examine the 
ideas of the opponents of the philosophes.”’ The ideas of French eighteenth- 
century philosophers are well expounded. 

What is less known is the intellectual position of those who opposed the new thinkers. 
Everyone has heard of Voltaire and Rousseau. ... . Few who are not versed in the 
subject could so much as name a conservative thinker of the time. .. . . The thought of 
the Age of Enlightenment, more than that of an equally important period in modern 
history, has been studied chiefly from writings which express only one side of the ques- 
tion [pp. 3-4]. 

To redress the balance is the object of this volume. 

No one will seriously question that, on the whole, Mr. Palmer’s thesis is 
well taken. Nor can it be doubted that he has accomplished his purpose well. 
Finding that ‘‘most intellectual opposition came from the church,” the author 
treats mostly “‘of the ideas of French Catholics from about 1740 to the Revo- 
lution” (p. 4). As French Catholics are sharply divided between Jesuits and 
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Jansenists, and as some non-Catholics are included, the opponents of the 
philosophes become complex and overlapping groups, often united intellec- 
tually only in their common opposition to the “enlightened” writers. Further 
complexity arises from Mr. Palmer’s employment of eighteenth-century terms 
of opprobrium for the philosophes. It provides convenient literary variety, 
but it may prove misleading to the unwary reader to find such terms as 
“philosopher,” “‘unbeliever,”’ “‘infidel,”’ and “‘deist’’ used synonymously. 

Much of the material treated in the book is relatively little known. The 
author does well to point out that the Old Regime furnished a surprisingly 
high degree of freedom of the press and that, intellectually speaking, the 
philosophes were far more impatiently intolerant of their opponents than Vol- 
taire’s oft-quoted dictum on free speech leads one to believe. As a rule, 
Mr. Palmer finds that Jesuit writers subscribed to the idea of nature and rea- 
son in a manner similar—in terminology at least—to that of the philosophes 
themselves. In their monthly periodical, the Journal de Trévoux, frequent 
analysis of which is one of Mr. Palmer’s best contributions, the Jesuits appear 
to meet the philosophes on their own grounds. In fact, says Mr. Palmer, ‘‘of 
dissent from the fundamental philosophy of the Encyclopedia, more is to be 
found in the Journal des Savants than in the Journal de Trévoux” (p. 19). 
Likewise, other Jesuit writers mouthed phrases of “‘enlightened’”’ philosophy. 
Abbé Hooke asserted that man possessed a natural sense of right and wrong 
dissociated from God; Father Hardouin was willing to cast aside spurious 
“‘history”’ employed to strengthen the power of the church; Houteville sought 
to accommodate revelation with reason; and De Maillet closely approximated 
the theory of evolution in his concept of creation. It was typical of the Jesuits 
that, in order to keep the philosophes Catholic, they turned to the new philos- 
ophy themselves. Yet one wonders whether Jesuit and philosophe really held 
the same meanings in their words. As Mr. Palmer points out, Jesuit rational- 
ism and belief in nature sprang from the Spanish theology of Molina and was 
purely clerical in origin; whereas the true philosophy of the Enlightenment 
drew more heavily from secular sources—-from Locke and his English fore- 
runners, from the politiques, and from ancient writings. Obviously, Jesuit and 
philosophe often used the same words, but that they seldom meant the same 
things is made evident later by Mr. Palmer when he writes (p. 204) that the 
conservatives were ‘‘metaphysically rationalists” who differed from the phi- 
losophes on both the nature of law and the law of nature. The orthodox writers 
were theologians still; the philosophes were empiricists. 

Jansenist thought was less accommodating to the Enlightenment. The 
Jansenists, too, had a weekly periodical, Les nouvelles ecclésiastiques, published 
clandestinely, wherein they often attacked philosophe and Jesuit alike and 
demonstrated to Mr. Palmer that “‘the Jansenists, except possibly for a few 
skeptics like Grimm, were the only people in France at the time who seriously 
questioned the current belief in nature’’ (p. 28). Similarly, in such matters 
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as revelation, the interpretation of Scriptures, and the nature of the soul, 
Jansenists were less elastic in their opinions than Jesuits appeared to be. 
Mr. Palmer has written a valuable book. Of course, anyone who treats of 
philosophical writers in a group is likely to make generalizations to which re- 
viewers are prone to take exception, citing a specific author as proof. For in- 
stance, Mr. Palmer leaves the impression (with me, at least) that all the 
philosophes believed in natural, inalienable rights of the individual man; and 
yet Rousseau’s Social contract disposed of these in almost totalitarian fashion. 
Likewise, I suspect the specialist would take issue with Mr. Palmer’s brief 
interpretation of Hume’s skepticism. But these are small points of no great 
relevancy to Mr. Palmer’s purpose. The book concludes with a selected bib- 
liography and an index. Surely, no future author who writes about eighteenth- 
century French philosophy can afford to overlook Mr. Palmer’s monograph. 


RayMonpD P. STEARNS 
University of Illinois 





Competition for empire, 1740-1763. By Wautrer L. Dorn. (“The rise of 
modern Europe,” edited by Wruu1am L. Lancer.) New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1940. Pp. 424. $3.75. 


Professor Dorn’s volume sets a high standard of excellence for its successors 
to reach. No comparable study of eighteenth-century European history has 
appeared in English for so long that this will prove a real boon to all students 
of that period and should be required reading for every historian working in 
the modern field. One or two trifling suggestions may as well be disposed of in 
passing, to avoid the false emphasis which a final place might give them. The 
first concerns the series as a whole, obviously so important an event in histori- 
cal publishing that any improvement in it as it progresses seems worth the 
possible inconsistency involved. The price is amazingly low, and for it a more 
expensive format could not be demanded. Why, then, should author and pub- 
lisher go to the labor and expense of the illustrations, which are perfectly 
selected and miserably reproduced? I doubt if anyone who has not seen the 
Fragonard (No. 67), the Chardin (No. 69), or the Hogarth (No. 70) can gain 
anything by looking at them here. Mr. Dorn gives some useful maps and 
diagrams; and this reader, at any rate, would cheerfully exchange all the pic- 
tures, if they cannot be improved, for half a dozen more of these, since it is 
much easier to find adequate reproductions of eighteenth-century art than it 
is to find decent, clear historical maps. A second comment is little more than 
an underlining of the author’s own complaint about the “‘painful excisions” 
necessary, particularly those relating to the Scandinavian countries and the 
Ottoman Empire. The treatment of European constitutions and societies by 
the comparative method is so successful here that an extension of it to include 
these seldom discussed but important regions would have been invaluable and 
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might indeed have filled a real gap in available studies. A last point is perhaps 
a minor matter: Mr. Dorn writes in a lively, amusing style, and his vocabulary 
is vigorous and precise, but he occasionally sacrifices clarity to originality, and 
words or phrases like “‘symbiosis,” “‘extrinsic,”’ or “‘static ataxia’ create more 
difficulties than they solve for many of those who will read this book with 
pleasure. 

The book is divided into eight chapters, with a bibliographie raisonnée ap- 
pended to them and in itself by no means the least valuable part of the book 
and, indeed, providing far and away the best guide to the literature of this 
period. Of the eight chapters, the first three—on the competitive state sys- 
tem, the leviathan state, and eighteenth-century militarism—are the most 
original and offer a penetrating analysis of the relation of war and constitu- 
tional development. Mr. Dorn has emphasized the “‘vital and organic unity” 
of the continent of Europe, has shown how everywhere within it war con- 
tributed to build up the modern nations it comprises, and in masterly fashion 
has traced interrelation of social and diplomatic developments. This is an 
immensely stimulating book and should start all sorts of new studies in the 
field it covers and in those following from it. Though the editor of the series in 
his introduction quite justly praises the excellence of the fifth chapter on the 
Enlightenment, the student will probably find much more that is new in these 
earlier discussions and will want more from the author on these subjects. 
Chapter iv describes the balance of the continents, the wars and treaties of the 
seventeen-forties. Chapter vi, on commerce and empire, is perhaps less in- 
teresting than the last two on the Diplomatic Revolution and the Seven Years’ 
War, in which Mr. Dorn reveals himself a storyteller of no mean ability, un- 
ravels the tangled webs woven by Kaunitz, and describes Frederick’s escape 
from the traps laid for him. Some vivid character sketches of the public per- 
sonalities of the day enrich the tale. 


CAROLINE RossBins 
Bryn Mawr College 





Monetary experiments: Early American and recent Scandinavian. By RicHarp 
A. Lester. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. 316. $3.50. 
Professor Lester is not an economic historian but a monetary theorist, seek- 

ing in the study of certain historical experiments with money to derive valid 

theories of money useful as a guide to contemporary makers of monetary 
policy. This statement implies no invidious distinction between economic the- 
orist and historian but merely a distinction in emphasis. As a matter of fact, 
many writers on such subjects who are primarily classed as historians— 

Marton, for instance—sought in history justification for economic theories 

which they never examined, or avowed. These were generally anti-inflation- 

ary, antipaper-money, traditionalist gold-standard theories. Mr. Lester, espe- 
cially in his introduction and in his last chapter, explains clearly his own 
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monetary ideas. He is against the gold standard and orthodox theories and 
for a ‘“‘managed” money or at least a “commodity” or “‘goods”’ standard. 

The historical experiments which he analyzes in chapters ii—x are the play- 
ing-card currency of French Canada, antidepression issues of paper money in 
the middle colonies in the eighteenth century, the so-called “‘tabular standard” 
used in Massachusetts, especially at the end of the Revolutionary War, the 
retention of the gold standard on the Pacific coast during the Civil War, the 
gold-exclusion policy in Sweden in 1916-19, the contrasting policies of return 
to gold parity in Denmark and Norway and devaluation in Finland in the 
middle 1920’s, and current Swedish experiment with “‘managed money,” be- 
gun in 1931. His materials are source collections like those of Adam Shortt for 
French Canada, monographs and articles like those of Carothers and Nettels, 
and, for Scandinavia, government and bank publications and the work of the 
admirably trained Scandinavian economists like Heckscher and Myrdal. He 
handles these sources skilfully and clearly and writes, especially in these his- 
torical chapters, with a minimum of technical terminology. 

Historians will find the curious story of Canadian playing-card money told 
here as concisely as possible. Two relatively little-known oddities in our own 
monetary history are recounted, with bibliographical suggestions in the notes. 
Massachusetts used in the eighteenth century a “‘tabular standard” for ad- 
justing roughly the depreciated paper paid her soldiers to the purchasing- 
power of money. In 1780 officers and soldiers were paid according to a com- 
modity standard of “Beef, Indian Corn, Sheeps Wool and sole Leather” in 
notes due four years earlier for those who would re-enlist than for those who 
wouldn’t. Even the retiring president of Harvard College was paid an extra 
sum in such depreciation notes. California and Oregon both remained on gold 
throughout the greenback period, in spite of the fact that the federal green- 
back legislation theoretically applied there. This seems to have been achieved 
almost wholly through the pressure of public opinion, the merchants black- 
listing anyone who insisted on making use of his legal privilege to pay in green- 
backs. The price level on the coast was by 1864 only half that of the rest of the 
northern states. Such a condition could not have occurred save for the virtual 
isolation of the coast from the rest of the country. 

The Scandinavian experiments are really part of current events, and Mr. 
Lester is here in the full swing of disputes which seem far from settled. But 
even here he is not dogmatic and presents his facts so that all may judge them. 
He inclines, like most monetary theorists, to assign to money in and of itself a 
rather decisive place in determining whether a country enjoys good or bad 
economic health. But he has no narrow definition of money, which he admits 
is finally a human invention and not a Fact of Nature. 


CRANE BRINTON 


Harvard University 
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A diplomatic history of the American people. By Tuomas A. Bartey. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940. Pp. 806. $4.25. 


This volume belongs among the growing number of textbooks designed to 
furnish guidance rather than, in themselves, to constitute a student’s entire 
library for a given course. Professor Bailey’s narrative enhances interest in its 
theme by inclusion of many contemporary cartoons, the citation of much pub- 
lished comment, and by a refreshing humor. At times the book is excessively 
breezy, in a manner indicated by such examples as the reference to the treaty of 
1783 as ‘‘the American birth certificate”’ or to the second Venezuela affair by the 
caption ‘“The Monroe Doctrine loses its moth-ballish odor.”” Much of it, how- 
ever, shows commendable force and ingenuity, as in the characterization of the 
Gadsden Purchase as “‘the final nibble.’ The forty-five chapters are of almost 
equal length and adhere rather closely to chronological sequence. There are no 
long topical sections. The first third brings the story to the war with Mexico, 
while the last third is devoted to the twentieth century. As appendixes, three 
tables set forth the elementary facts concerning United States territorial acces- 
sions, the previous diplomatic experience of the presidents, and the secretaries 
of state. 

Professor Bailey frankly acknowledges his admiration for, and his depend- 
ence upon, the work of Samuel F. Bemis in the earlier period. One is naturally 
inclined to compare this textbook with that which Professor Bemis brought 
out four years earlier. This volume is substantially shorter, less detailed, less 
amply illustrated with maps and tables, and not so fully indexed, but it has 
the same profusion of footnote references and has, moreover, excellent critical 
bibliographical notes after each chapter. Instead of a frank avowal that he 
believes a continental policy in the future to be indicated by our experience in 
the past, with forthright denunciation of Far Eastern imperialistic steps, Mr. 
Bailey has endeavored to be objective and impartial. He recognizes the 
changes in those factors underlying our historic diplomacy but cannot assert 
that the degree of change clearly warrants the adoption of a policy of inter- 
national co-operation. The author is realistic in the attribution of motives but 
reveals no predilection for economic or other types of determinism. 

One important trait of Professor Bailey’s work is its continuous attention 
to the interplay of government policy and public opinion. He supports this 
idea by adopting the technique so widely used among American historians— 
by relying on the expressions of editorial writers and other commentators. 
But he does not neglect the official records, nor does he overlook the methods 
of diplomacy, as in his account of Knox’s awkwardness in Far Eastern dollar 
diplomacy. His book misses, however, an opportunity to point out how the 
relationship of foreign capital investment in Latin American enterprises to the 
maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine prompted not only the “‘Roosevelt corol- 
lary” but also ‘‘dollar diplomacy,” at least in the Caribbean area. The book is 
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remarkably free from minor slips. Judson Kilpatrick, rather than Hugh J. 
Kilpatrick, was our minister to Chile in 1881. It is also free of major errors and 
may be considered admirably adapted to its purpose. 
GrorceE F. Howe 
University of Cincinnati 





The correspondence of Lord Aberdeen and Princess Lieven, 1832-1854. Edited 
by E. Jones Parry. Vol. I, 1832-1848; Vol. Il, 1848-1854. (‘“Camden 
third series,’ Vols. LX and LXII.) London: Royal Historical Society, 
1938; 1939. Pp. xxi+669. 


These letters, admittedly incomplete, reproduce with additions and helpful 
explanatory notes an earlier almost inaccessible private printing. Besides de- 
tailing the personal movements of the unwearied and friendly correspondents, 
they trace the political changes in England and France, with many references 
to Guizot—the only French statesman holding Aberdeen’s confidence—and 
the successive international developments. Princess Lieven often sends en- 
closures; there are reactions to newspaper articles, directions for safe and 
secret communication. The friendship becomes most intimate by December, 
1849, when Aberdeen commissions the princess to check his hotel accommoda- 
tions for his first visit to Paris in twenty-five years. He has been her informant 
in London to 1834; now he profits by her steady stream of strikingly accurate 
information from Paris (and from London again in 1848-49, when with Guizot 
she flees the republican rising). To her he turns in 1850 for facts to discredit 
Palmerston’s methods; she advances the Russian cause by sending Aberdeen’s 
key letter of 1853 (and perhaps others) to St. Petersburg, shows another to 
Russell in 1849 to moderate Palmerston’s policy. There appears the expected 
mutual dislike of Stratford Canning. The princess’ letters are perhaps more 
revealing than her earlier correspondence with Metternich and Grey, more 
intimate than her contemporary letters to Meyendorff, whereas Aberdeen’s 
are remarkably frank, despite his obvious use of her to smooth over Anglo- 
French relations. 

Aside from Aberdeen’s respect for Guizot, his letters present four conclu- 
sions: he distrusted French policy, admired Tsar Nicholas, continued to have 
intimate talks with Brunnow when out of office, and approved of Palmerston’s 
principal policies but not of his methods. 

Aberdeen was “‘never a lover of what was called the French alliance,” the 
British “by habit” being “‘always more or less suspicious of France’’ (1841). 
He terms the tsar ‘“‘a remarkable man” (1844), ““your wonderful emperor” 
(1852). Side-lighting without revealing the secret agreement of 1844, he pro- 
nounces the tsar’s visit, which arranged it, “‘most successful . . . . ; we shall all 
be the better for it’’ (June 25, 1844). Nicholas in 1848 has acted with “‘utmost 
wisdom and moderation”; to him “Europe must look for safety.” In 1849 
Aberdeen thinks the tsar ‘‘might leave the [Near] East to itself for a time.” In 
1847 Palmerston’s methods everywhere are “‘mischievous,” while in 1849 the 
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whole affair of the Hungarian refugees is “‘mismanaged,” Palmerston yielding 
to ‘‘the old rancor of Stratford Canning” and the clamor of the British press; 
Aberdeen also would endeavor to save the refugees, but ‘‘without insulting the 
Emperor.” 

Dispatching the fleet in 1849 is “‘a gratuitous insult” to Russia, perhaps 
later to be resented, while Canning, by calling the fleet into the Dardanelles, 
has committed ‘‘a most rash and unjustifiable act.’”” When Palmerston offers 
Russia “‘strong winds” as the excuse, Aberdeen reminds the princess of an 
English officer’s report—namely, that an actual delay for winds was necessary 
to take the fleet into the Straits. She contributes the date of October 14 for 
Nicholas’ arrangement with Fuad Effendi on the refugees, over two weeks be- 
fore Britain contravened the Straits convention. Aberdeen exults because 
clever Palmerston has “‘for once got into a scrape” in pressing Greece (1850). 

As premier, Aberdeen hopes England and Russia “‘shall be more likely to 
continue good friends’’; they ‘‘cannot well be otherwise” (March 1, 1853). On 
May 23 the “decisive signal’ for war is awaited from Constantinople; by 
November 15, Anglo-Russian relations become ‘‘so unexpected, so indescrib- 
able, and indeed so unintelligible, as to make it difficult to know what they 
really are.” 

Pointing the way to a new evaluation of several legends about British 
policy, these letters supplement the two Lives of the princess for her interest- 
ing later years, enable us to recognize the serious omissions and deletions in 
Lady Frances Balfour’s Aberdeen, and render Stanmore’s Aberdeen no longer 
satisfactory—if, indeed, it ever was. A hint in March, 1850, suggests the need 
for the complete Brunnow-Nesselrode correspondence to see how Palmerston 
followed up his positive statement made in 1847 of concert with Russia re- 
garding Turkey. Two compiler’s errors of fact may be noted: The convention 
of 1834, instead of prolonging Russia’s hold over Silistria (I, 15), hastened the 
evacuation of the principalities and reduced the Turkish indemnity. The con- 
vention of 1840 did not ‘restore the Straits to the protection of the great 
Powers” (I, 145); rather, while admitting a temporary exception, it recognized 
the closure of the Straits against them. 

VERNON J. PuRYEAR 
University of California 


Japan among the great powers. A survey of her international relations. By SEts1 
Hisuipa. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1939. Pp. 405. $3.50. 


It was in the autumn of 1905 that Dr. Hishida brought out the first edition 
of this work, a doctoral dissertation, under the tit!e The international position 
of Japan as a great power. The Peace of Portsmouth had then but recently 
been signed; the study ended with a brief consideration of that document, a 
résumé, and a meditation upon “‘the mission of Japan.” Whoever would ap- 
preciate to the full the second edition under its new title should read first this 
meditation to learn of that ‘‘Yamato-damashi, the ‘chivalrous spirit of the 
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Japanese,’ which is derived from the Bushido (knighthood)—the readiness to 
help the weak victim as against the wicked aggressor—{which] is particularly 
characteristic of the Japanese feeling toward Korea’; and how ‘‘the West 
should have faith in Japan’s leadership in helping China, because Japan has 
not only pledged herself to maintain Chinese territorial integrity and the open- 
door policy in public documents, but has also ever fulfilled this pledge in prac- 
tice”; and, finally, how the ‘Japanese are teaching the Chinese nationalism, 
how to defend their empire and to win the respect of other nations, in opposi- 
tion to the universal anarchy of the Mongol hordes.” 

The revised version, the contents of which refer in part to events which took 
place as recently as September, 1939, constitutes an answer to those who have 
prayed for a history of Far Eastern diplomacy written exclusively from the 
Japanese point of view. It is hardly accidental that so stimulating and, at 
times, amusing a volume has appeared at this moment, and no doubt the 
greater the number of Americans of average ignorance who read it, and it 
alone, the more smooth may be the course of Japanese diplomacy in the 
United States. Considering the significance of Dr. Hishida’s objective, it is 
strange that the archives of Tokyo were not placed at his disposition. Of the 
approximately six-score authorities and sources of information cited, some 
seventy are non-Nipponese. Biographies and memoirs of leading Japanese of 
the post-Restoration era have, however, been used to advantage. 

“‘Peace: it’s wonderful” may be suggested as the keynote of a study which 
bristles with references to “‘peace and security in East Asia,”’ “the permanent 
peace and happiness for the people of East Asia,” “‘world peace and order,” 
**Far Eastern peace,”’ “‘the edifice of peace for East Asia,’ and the “‘stabiliza- 
tion of East Asia.” One ponders anew the “‘special”” meaning attached by 
Nipponese diplomats and publicists to such terms as “‘bandits,”’ “‘co-opera- 
tion,” “‘sincerity,” “‘self-determination,” “‘stabilization,” ‘Monroe Doctrine,” 
“*self-defense,” “‘organized people,” “‘order,” e.g. (p. 365), the ‘New Order 
[often, by Westerners, irreverently termed ‘the New Odor’ in East Asia,”’ and 
““‘peace,”’ especially “peace,” e.g. (p. 339), “Japan fought two wars for peace in 
Manchuria, once with China and again with Russia’”—and one is reminded 
often of the question posed by a Japanese officer in Peking to an American: 
“Do you know what we Japanese are fighting for? .... We are fighting to 
bring peace to the entire world.” 

In significance second only to what is said suavely, complacently, unctuous- 
ly on innumerable occasions throughout the study is what is not said. “‘Japan’s 
‘Continental Policy’ in East Asia . . . . was inaugurated in a.p. 200 when Em- 
press Zhingo intervened in the Korean Peninsula in order to preserve peace in 
her insular empire . . . . ,"” remarks the author (p. ix)—nothing being said as 
to the attitude of modern Japanese and non-Japanese concerning the his- 
toricity of the existence of the empress or of the incident itself or of its actual 
date, if it occurred. Relations between China and Japan under Yoshimitsu, 
the third Ashikaga shogun, are mentioned (p. 37), but Yoshimitsu’s accept- 
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ance of the position of vassal to the Ming emperor is not. The ‘‘wanton arrest 
and execution”’ of Captain Nakamua are cited (p. 291) as causes for the out- 
break in Manchuria of 1931, but no reference is made to the status of the cap- 
tain at the time of his demise. The all too brief account (p. 292) of the ‘““Muk- 
den incident” of September 18, 1931, likewise does not benefit from the labors 
of the Lytton Commission. The reference (p. 308) to “‘the people’s cry of 
‘Manchuria for the Manchurians’”’ contains no explanation as to who were 
the ‘“‘people” who cried. The declaration (p. 339) that ““Manchoukuo is the 
only country under the sun available for the emigration of the ever-increasing 
population of Japan’’ might have impressed the reviewer differently had he 
not recently visited Yezo, the sparsely populated large northern island of 
Japan proper or, in Korea in the spring of 1939, read a Nipponese lament con- 
cerning the falling birth rate of Japan. Assurance is given (p. 359) that “‘Chi- 
na’s ever-provocative attitude finally produced the Sino-Japanese military 
clash .... on July 7, 1937,” but it is not intimated that Japanese have ever 
been provocatively attitudinous in China—nor is explanation offered as to 
why Japanese troops should have been ‘‘engaged in annual manoeuvres” at 
Lukow-chiao on the date mentioned. That ‘‘Sub-lieutenant Oyama and sea- 
man Saito of the Japanese landing marines were brutally murdered [‘at 
Shanghai’| by the Chinese Peace Preservation Corps”’ (pp. 361, 367) is a sad 
and important fact—except that ‘“‘murder’’ may be a debatable term to use in 
this connection—but equally sad and important facts as to where exactly and 
under what conditions they were shot are not given. Reference is made (p. 
387) to “‘the Tientsin incident”’; but nothing is said as to what that “‘incident”’ 
was, and still is, or as to the “‘strip-tease” methods applied over a period of 
months by the Japanese military to Westerners and Chinese at the entrances 
to the British Concession in Tientsin. One theoretically important error in a 
statement of fact (p. 211) is worthy of note: “‘Concerning the preservation of 
China’s territorial integrity,” writes Dr. Hishida, “‘China . . . . engaged not to 
cede or lease any harbor or bay or any island along the coast of China ‘to any 
other nation.’’’ What the presidential mandate of May 13, 1915, says, ac- 
cording to MacMurray’s Treaties and agreements (II, 1915-17), is: “‘Hereafter 
no port, bay or island along the coast of China will be ceded or leased to any 
foreign country’’—which is quite a different matter. 

As in the earlier edition, so in the later, Dr. Hishida’s narrative ends with a 
consideration of “‘Japan’s mission.”” This in 1939-40 is held to include con- 
tinued playing of ‘‘a significant part [‘in this all-embracing world movement’, 
acting in harmony with her own interests and with those of the western na- 
tions, and in the same chivalrous spirit in which she is now leading her sister- 
nations of Asia to a higher plane of political, social, and moral responsibility” 
—especially “‘moral,””’ as evidenced in Korea in 1905 and 1910, in Manchuria 
in 1931, and in China since 1915 and more particularly since 1937. 


Harey Farnsworth MacNair 
University of Chicago 
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Die auswéartige Politik Preussens 1858-1871. Diplomatische Aktenstiicke. 
Edited by the Retcustnstitut rOrR GESCHICHTE DES NEUEN DeEvutscu- 
LANDS. 2d ser., Vom Amtsantritt Bismarcks bis zum Prager Frieden. Vol. 
VI, April 1865 bis Marz 1866. Edited by Rupotr Ippexen. Oldenburg: 
Gerhard Stalling Verlag, 1939. Pp. 808. 


There is no doubt as to what Bismarck wanted in 1865. He wanted to 
annex Schleswig-Holstein with or without the consent of Prussia’s partner, 
Austria. Had Bismarck been King William’s sole adviser, he could probably 
have brought the king to war in July, 1865, raised the ‘“‘German question” 
alongside that of Schleswig-Holstein, and won the fruits of Sadowa in 1865 
instead of 1866. There is nothing in the present volume of new documents 
from eleven archives to prove the contrary and much to confirm this view. 
Bismarck’s statement to Oubril that he was the only member of the council 
in favor of a policy of peace (No. 104) is belied by the official minutes of the 
important Kronrat of May 29, 1865 (No. 100), and by Moltke’s own notes of 
that. meeting (No. 101). The chief of staff gives the gist of Bismarck’s argu- 
ment thus: If war against Austria in alliance with France is stricken from 
the objectives of Prussian diplomacy, then Prussia can have no policy at all; 
only by a war against Austria can Prussia gain anything. 

But Bismarck was not the sole adviser of the king or even the most influ- 
ential at this crisis. He had to contend with the liberals led by the queen and 
by the crown prince and his English wife, ‘“‘Vicky,”’ and with the conserva- 
tives led by Edwin von Manteuffel, chief of William’s military cabinet. Both 
liberals and conservatives to a considerable degree opposed a war against 
Austria. By much maneuvering Bismarck had undermined the influence of 
the liberals by June, 1865. But he had failed to pry Manteuffel loose from 
the king, who took his military confidant along with the minister-president 
to Karlsbad and Gastein for his annual “‘cure.’” Bismarck’s delicate negotia- 
tions of the summer of 1865 consequently had to be conducted practically in 
the presence of Manteuffel. 

On this pivotal struggle around the king little new evidence is presented, 
but that little is welcome. We are still left in the dark as to the origins of the 
proposed mission of Manteuffel to Vienna in May, 1865. (Presumably Bis- 
marck’s motives were the same as in May, 1866, in connection with the 
Gablenz mission.) We find nothing to show whether Bismarck pressed the 
king to cede the Hohenzollern principalities as compensation to Austria. But 
the half-dozen bits of new evidence upon Manteuffel’s opinions at this time 
confirm the traditional view that Gastein was Bismarck’s last compromise 
with the Prussian peace party. If, then, Bismarck accepted half the duchies 
instead of the whole, and postponed his ““Sadowa”’ for another year, that 
was chiefly the work of Manteuffel. Those Prussian historians who think 
that it was primarily Bismarck himself who acted as a brake upon William’s 


ardor for war fail to realize the vast gulf that always lay between William’s 
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feelings and his final action, and the subtlety of Bismarck’s manipulation of 
the king. 

There is new light on the Salzburg-Ischl talks in August, 1865, and on the 
famous Biarritz interviews between Napoleon III and Bismarck in October. 
The documents confirm Brandenburg’s view that neither statesman wished 
to bind himself at Biarritz and also Frahm’s thesis that Bismarck tried to 
turn Napoleon’s desires from German territory to Belgium. In general, this 
volume offers abundant evidence on problems already largely solved—such 
as Bismarck’s relations with Austria and the Mittelstaaten—but less upon 
riddles still existing. It does shed much welcome illumination upon the some- 
what differing policies of Napoleon and Drouyn de Lhuys in a period in which 
Oncken’s are sparse. And the editing is better than that of Dr. Ibbeken’s 
previous volumes in proofreading, bibliography, and cross references. 

CHESTER W. CLARK 
State University of Iowa 





The Monroe Doctrine, 1867-1907. By Dexter Perkxrns. (“The Albert Shaw 
lectures on diplomatic history,’’ 1937; Walter Hines Page School of Inter- 
national Relations.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. 480. 
$3.50. 

This third volume of Professor Perkins’ study of the Monroe Doctrine 
covers a most important period in the history of the United States and of the 
world. The American Civil War, the Franco-Prussian War, the unification 
of Germany and of Italy, and the awakening of Japan mark its beginning. 
At its conclusion the World War loomed on the international horizon. Within 
the period there were other wars destined to change the course of history, 
including the Spanish-American War. Moreover, there was an intensification 
of national feeling everywhere, further progress in the development of liberal 
institutions, the second industrial revolution, the revival of imperialistic rival- 
ries among the great powers, the growth of powerful alliances, and the ex- 
pansion of the United States. 

From the forces released during so dymanic a period in history the develop- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine cannot be dissociated. While both the author’s 
purpose and the need for economy of space have served to limit consideration 
of some of these major trends to brief statements, the recognition of their pro- 
digious influence in the development of the Monroe Doctrine is unmistakable. 

It was natural that such powerful forces as imperialism and international 
economic competition should extend to the less developed regions of the new 
world. They were destined eventually to create situations that challenged 
the validity of the Monroe Doctrine, a strict interpretation of whose original 
principles, as well as the fact that it was not recognized as part of international 
law, rendered it ineffective as a deterrent against European intervention in 
Latin America. Therefore, the continued pressure of European states in de- 
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manding recognition of their claims by the states of Latin America caused the 
government of the United States to add several extensions to the Monroe 
Doctrine in order to make it applicable to emerging situations. In the course 
of this development the Monroe Doctrine, though originally designed as a 
prohibition against foreign intervention in Latin America, has, in the opinion 
of the author, become a sanction for intervention by the United States in that 
region. Furthermore, at a time when it is feared that a transfer of territory 
in Latin America from one European power to another may be imminent 
and when the government of the United States is re-emphasizing its opposi- 
tion to such transfer, it is interesting to note, as Professor Perkins points out, 
that the no-transfer principle antedates the Monroe Doctrine itself. Not until 
after the Civil War was it related to the Monroe Doctrine. 

In regard to the Venezuelan boundary dispute, it is observed that Lord 
Salisbury denied the validity of the Monroe Doctrine as a part of international 
law and insisted that the geographical propinquity of the United States in no 
way gave its government any more right than it did to that of any other state 
to intervene in Latin America. ‘“‘From the actual negotiations looking to the 
settlement of the Venezuelan boundary question, the Monroe Doctrine was 
thus early excluded.”” The question was accordingly arbitrated on the basis 
of a formula other than the principles of 1823. This fact adds substantial sup- 
port to the author’s contention that from its origin in 1823 the Monroe Doc- 
trine had not been an insurmountable obstacle to the pursuit of imperialistic 
policies in Latin America by European powers. While the British government, 
after the settlement of the Venezuelan claims dispute, inclined to the accept- 
ance of the Monroe Doctrine, the continental powers, notably Germany, 
remained hostile to it. It was not until 1919, in Article 21 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, that the Monroe Doctrine received an ambiguous 
recognition of international validity. In the meantime the bellicose spirit of 
President Cleveland’s message of December 17, 1895, whether due to a de- 
sire to deflect public attention from sources of domestic discontent or not, 
served to reinvigorate the Monroe Doctrine and to rouse the American people 
to a fuller recognition of its importance. 

An element of iconoclasticism, so characteristic of much recent historical 
and biographical literature, is easily detected in this work. The author takes 
delight in puncturing the complacent belief that the Monroe Doctrine, from 
its origin in 1823, had been the one sure protection that saved Latin America 
from the fate of Asia and Africa. In the same spirit many sincere and patri- 
otic American statesmen and diplomats who have been instrumental in pro- 
moting the recognition and the development of the Monroe Doctrine are en- 
tirely too frequently described as “‘ebullient.’”” The phrase “the great Ameri- 
can dogma” appears with fatiguing monotony. ‘““Monroeists” is used inter- 
changeably with ‘‘Monrovians.”’ A map of the Caribbean region would have 


been a valuable addition. 
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The work as a whole is the product of comprehensive and careful research. 
It is hoped that, as essential material becomes available, a fourth volume by 
the same author may soon follow. 


Leonarp A. LAwson 
Hobart College 





Britain and the Bulgarian horrors of 1876. By Davip Harris. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 437. $3.00. 


For two months, August and September of 1876, the British heart bled 
itself dry for the innocents of Bulgaria, victims the previous May of Bashi- 
Bazouk brutalities. Shock and spasmodic indictment had followed the be- 
lated, early-summer revelations of the atrocities. Serious repercussions might 
not have resulted, however, had not the Daily News, piqued by Disraeli’s 
charming quaintness of expression in dismissing details of its disclosures, 
selected J. A. MacGahan, an interprising American journalist, to investigate 
on the spot. His “‘picturesque reporting”’ rapidly had its effect on the con- 
science of humanitarian England and whipped the public into an outburst 
bordering on “‘national hysteria.” 

During August the nation was fascinated by MacGahan’s lurid, harrowing 
accounts of pillage, bayoneted children flung at shrieking mothers, impale- 
ments, roastings, and rape. On a hillside near Batak he had viewed the skulls 
and bones of about two hundred young girls, who had been “particularly re- 
served for a worse fate than death.” After several days of savage outrages 
they had been taken “‘beneath the smiling canopy of heaven, cooly beheaded, 
then thrown in a heap there and left to rot’ (p. 206). An aroused Britain 
consigned Turks to the realms of darkness, inveighed against the moral com- 
plicity of Beaconsfield’s ministry with monstrous misrule, contributed to re- 
lief funds, and wallowed in horrors. 

Suddenly, meetings of indignation and expressions of sublime sentiments 
virtually vanished. Diabolical Russia, costumed in the garb of sympathy for 
suffering Christians, had proposed armed intervention in the Balkans. Editors 
and platform demagogues quickly substituted “British interests” for “British 
humanitarianism” and the “British conscience.” By early October, tirades 
against the sinister designs of the colossus of the north had replaced those 
against the terrible Turk. With that swerve the atrocity agitation ‘‘tottered 
to its end.” 

Quantitative statements about public opinion and its influences upon Brit- 
ish policy are seldom ventured in Professor Harris’ account of Britain’s reaction 
to the Bulgarian atrocities, though events, opinions, and controversies are 
skilfully blended. The major antagonists, Disraeli and Gladstone, are handled 
impartially. The “‘spontaneous and leaderless’” character of the agitation 
prior to September is properly emphasized; it was only after the direction of 
the tide was quite clear that Gladstone “‘began to move with it, not as a 
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hypocrite, not as a political opportunist but as the man of conscience who 
was sensitive to currents of opinion and able to fuse a moral and a political 
issue into one” (p. 232). In spite of his lumbago, he hurriedly composed a 
pamphlet in which “‘uppermost in the mind of Gladstone when he was writ- 
ing ....Wwas to make a case against Dizzy’s government” (p. 240). To the 
reviewer, the weight of the evidence seems to point to a severe attack of 
political piety. 

The columns of London newspapers, especially the Daily News and the 
Times, supplied the bulk of a host of colorful extracts. Editors and leader 
writers are practically ignored; their inclusion and identification through 
thumbnail sketches would have added to an otherwise intensive and well- 
rounded presentation of an interesting and stormy episode in mid-Victorian 
ouian Wa rer G. WirtTHwEIN 
New York University 





Documents diplomatiques frangais (1871-1914). Published by the M1nIsTERE 
DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES. Edited by the CoMMISSION DE PUBLICATION 
DES DOCUMENTS RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE DE 1914. Ist ser. 
(1871-1900). Vol. IX, 23 aovit 1891—19 aoiit 1892. Paris: Imprimerie na- 
tionale, 1939. Pp. xl+729. 

The 462 documents in this volume deal with the period of almost exactly 
twelve months between the conclusion of the Franco-Russian entente of 
August, 1891, and the signature by Generals Boisdeffre and Obruchev of the 
military convention of August 19, 1892. Some eighty-five documents deal 
with these negotiations, and, of these, twenty-five have already been pub- 
lished in the livre jaune of 1918. The new material does not add very much 
to our previous knowledge of the alliance negotiations, and the main interest 
of the volume lies in the very full information that it supplies concerning the 
many differences between England and France over various imperialist issues. 
Practically all the documents relating to these matters have been published 
for the first time, and there is an appendix of eleven documents dealing with 
Spanish relations with the Triple Alliance in 1887-88. 

It was at once realized in Paris that the entente of August, 1891, was use- 
less and even dangerous to France without a military agreement, and attempts 
to secure one soon began. Ribot’s accounts of his conversations with Giers 
in November, 1891 (Nos. 74, 76, 91), do not amplify the version in the livre 
jaune, except for some suppressed passages recording criticisms of Crispi (by 
King Humbert) and of Ferdinand of Coburg (by the tsar). Considerable light 
is, however, thrown on the diplomatic co-operation which drew the two 
powers closer during the winter and helped to overcome the tsar’s reluctance 
to sign more binding agreements. Number 180 gives the full text of Ribot’s 
dispatch to Paul Cambon of January 30, 1892, defining the bases of Franco- 
Russian co-operation in the Near East, together with Giers’s similar instruc- 
tions to Nelidov of December 26. The livre jaune had merely a five-line sum- 
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mary (No. 27) of these strongly anti-British documents. In March, 1892, a 
draft military convention prepared by General de Miribel was presented to 
the tsar; but the illness of Giers caused, and provided an excuse for, continued 
delays, in spite of the efforts of the new French ambassador, De Montebello 
(Nos. 285, 300, 333, 351). For the later stages in the negotiations, from July 
to the signature of the military convention on August 19, there is little to 
add to the contents of the livre jaune beyond Ribot’s secret telegram of Au- 
gust 10 attributing the famous Figaro article, ‘‘Alliance ou flirt,” to a cam- 
paign organized by Blowitz (No. 443). 

Although Russia remained France’s solitary friend among the great powers, 
there was nothing approaching an open breach in French relations with Ger- 
many, Italy, and Great Britain. The modification by the German govern- 
ment of the passport system in Alsace-Lorraine led to a welcome relaxation 
in Franco-German tension (No. 17, etc.). The severity of the financial crisis 
in Italy seemed for a time to foreshadow Italian disarmament, although the 
accession to office of Giolitti as president of the council in May, 1892, strength- 
ened the fear that an escape might be sought in a bolder foreign policy or even 
in war (No. 309). There was now no attempt to deny that the French govern- 
ment was continuing the tariff war in order to force Italy to abandon the 
Triple Alliance (No. 390). The deadlock continued, but no serious crisis oc- 
curred at this stage. 

Nor did the long series of differences and of misunderstandings between 
Paris and London produce an open breach. France was beginning to look to 
Russia, as Great Britain had for some time looked to the Triple Alliance, for 
diplomatic support in the Mediterranean, but neither power could feel any 
great confidence in its friends. Paul Cambon’s excellent dispatches from Con- 
stantinople give an admirable picture of the rivalry of the able European 
representatives there, including the tough and surprising Sir William White, 
the last of the successful British representatives of the Stratford de Redcliffe 
tradition. “Sir William White traitait Abdul Hamid par la peur,” wrote 
Cambon bluntly (No. 406). In Egypt France took the initiative, on the oc- 
casion of Abbas II’s accession, in an endeavor to loosen the British hold. In 
Morocco the mission of Sir Charles Euan Smith to Fez to propose a treaty 
of commerce aroused fears of a British seizure of Tangier, and some indiscreet 
remarks by him to the chief of the French military mission concerning the 
necessity for an Anglo-French entente on the Moroccan question caused con- 
siderable apprehension (No. 374). Madagascar provided a further field of 
dispute, and there were minor difficulties over Siam, the Newfoundland fish- 
eries, and Uganda. 

Altogether, it can be said that, in spite of the absence of anything very 
sensational, this volume has much more of interest and novelty for the diplo- 
matic historian than several of its predecessors. 


W. N. MeEpuicort 
University of Wales 


Swansea 
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Features and figures of the past. Government and opinion in the reign of Nicholas 
II. By V. 1. Gurxo. Edited by J. E. WALLACE STERLING, XENIA JOUKOFF 
Evupin, and H. H. Fisuer. Translated by Laura Matverv. (Hoover Li- 
brary on War, Revolution, and Peace, Publication No. 14). Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1939. Pp. xix+760. $6.00. 


The features and figures of the past which parade through this long, inter- 
esting book are chosen especially from the eventful years before and after the 
Russian revolution of 1905. The volume is not at all a connected historical 
study, but it is replete with the nuggets from which history is refined. For 
many years the author was a functionary in several institutions of the govern- 
ment, doing his most valuable work within the ministry of the interior. Until 
his resignation in 1906 he had a close acquaintance with the troubles facing 
the government and with the solutions for them concocted by the ministerial 
servants of the crown. The years of the monarchy remaining after his retire- 
ment receive only the fragmentary comments of a critical bystander. Always 
the outlook is that of a keenly intelligent, nonparty individual of rightist 
sympathies. This book could well be read in conjunction with Kokovtsov’s 
memoirs, Out of my past (reviewed in Journal, VIII [1936], 509-11). Gurko 
considered Kokovtsov “‘prolific in words and poor in ideas” and the ideal 
person to become chairman of the council of ministers in 1911 ‘“‘to move 
neither forward nor backward but to stay in one place”’ (pp. 501, 515). Kokov- 
tsov, in turn, merely mentions Gurko as an occasional source of annoying 
opposition. 

The author’s description of the multiplicity of governmental institutions 
and of their cumbersomeness and overlapping jurisdictions makes the paralyz- 
ing confusion in administration obvious. It was overcome once in a while 
when some strong, determined character achieved a temporary ascendancy 
among the ministers and over the tsar. P. N. Durnovo had such a dominance 
between October, 1905, and April, 1906, and his leadership in firmly suppres- 
sing the revolutionary forces appealed to Gurko as both courageous and intel- 
ligent. Likewise the nature of the four dumas and their attitudes toward, 
and their treatment by, the government permit the author to blame each 
side and to regret that every opportunity to achieve an understanding between 
the ministers and the “‘men of public confidence”’ failed. The Cadet party and 
its leaders excite the author’s unbounded scorn because of a readiness ever to 
play politics and to consort with revolutionary elements for their own selfish 
advantage. Of the “features” with which Gurko was personally concerned, 
the entire peasant problem, particularly the struggle to abolish the land com- 
mune and to replace it with individual peasant ownership of the land, was 
his abiding task; and the land law of 1906, with which he had much to do, 
crowned his bureaucratic career. 

A whole galaxy of “‘figures,” all described with a pen dipped in acid, crowds 
through the years. Many bureaucrats are credited with remarkable abilities, 
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knowing their especial business to perfection but each having some flaw in 
character or some limitation of knowledge that prevented the adequate reali- 
zation of his powers. Too many tsarist ministers had too keen an eye for their 
own welfare or were sunk in a quandary when prompt decision was required; 
too many liberals stubbornly disputed the validity of each other's political 
ideas while they let slip through their fingers the possession of political power. 
Nicholas could be obdurate, jealous, and indifferent. Witte and Plehve were 
“‘two bears . . . . crowded in one den” (p. 51). Stolypin could be shot in Kiev, 
but he lived long enough to receive the ikon Guchkov sent to him (p. 723). 
A constellation of minor officials clutter up too many pages and never come 
to life, because they had none; but Rasputin receives no more than his due. 

Again a final word should be given to the admirable notes by the editors 
of this volume. Again here are found the real details of an event or an institu- 
tion of which the author gives the atmosphere. Yet, from a book already 
long, bare sketches of such well-known persons as Montesquieu, Michelet, 
Lamennaia, and Pascai could have been safely dropped. 


Rocers P. CuurcHiILtu 
Brooklyn College 





Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1924. 2 vols. (‘‘Pub- 
lications of the department of state,” Nos. 1366 and 1874.) Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1939. Pp. cxiv-+780; xciv-+764. $1.50 
each. 

Once a year students of American diplomatic history welcome another 
volume of the invaluable Foreign relations. But with this issue, containing the 
diplomatic correspondence for 1924, they are able for the first time to look 
forward with some reason for confidence to a day when the fifteen-year gap 
now intervening between the correspondence and its publication will be cut 
down to ten years or less. After eighteen months of diplomatic effort, as the 
late Dr. Wynne stated during the hearings on the appropriations bill for 1940, 
the consent of most of the foreign governments to an earlier publication of 
confidential documents has at last been secured. Incidentally, the “strongly 
worded instructions,”’ which spurred on these efforts, enclosed copies of rele- 
vant resolutions from the American Historical Association and other learned 
societies. 

Interest, however, in the year 1924, made unforgettable by the ill-fated 
Geneva Protocol, has not been dimmed by the passage of fifteen years. The 
absence from these pages of any reference to the Protocol is the measure of 
American isolation at that time. The success of the Dawes Commission in 
bringing order to the reparations tangle (II, 1-139) has helped to keep 1924 
fresh in mind. But a happier augury for American co-operation in world- 
affairs was American representation at the so-called Second Opium Con- 
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ference (I, 89-126) and in the work of the League of Nations for the control of 
traffic in arms (I, 17-89). 

The outstanding event of the year in the field of American foreign relations 
was, however, the disastrous blunder in the matter of Japanese immigration 
(II, 333-413). It was enough to make a mockery of the reference to foreign 
affairs in Mr. Coolidge’s subsequent message to the Congress: “‘At no period 
in the past 12 years have our foreign relations been in such a satisfactory con- 
dition. .... Our actions in the recent months have greatly strengthened the 
American policy of permanent peace... .” (I, xix). But if the dispatches 
make painful reading, among them are perhaps the most important papers in 
the whole collection, viz., those embodying the hitherto unpublished texts of 
the “‘gentlemen’s agreement” of 1907. 

As always, a large part of the correspondence relates to the state depart- 
ment’s unflagging efforts to protect American citizens and their property in 
foreign lands and to keep open for American trade the markets of the world. 
From Mormon evangelists in Norway to the “open door” in Manchuria, from 
archeology in Egypt to businessmen in Mexico ranged the long arm of the 
foreign service. One exchange interesting to students of modern church his- 
tory is that with the American Board (Congregational) over the right of a 
citizen to waive diplomatic and armed protection (I, 601-4). They will be sure 
to recall Matt. 26:51, 52. 

As always, too, intervention “‘south of the border” takes a good deal of 
space. In the year under review intervention proved helpful to Mexico (II, 
428-31), disappointing to Panama (II, 521-37), irritating to Nicaragua (II, 
487-517), and was received as a mixed blessing by both Honduras (II, 300- 
324) and the Dominican Republic (I, 618-91) from the hands of the peripatet- 
ic Mr. Sumner Wells. 

But the state receiving the greatest space of all is China (I, 361-604). The 
political turmoil in that unhappy country continued to cast a blight upon 
foreign and domestic trade, and the specter of Soviet intermeddling haunted 
the consular offices of the treaty powers. 

Less significant, but not less interesting, papers relate to the successful con- 
clusion of liquor treaties (I, 157-211), the proposed St. Lawrence waterway 
(I, 342-56), sovereignty in the polar regions (II, 518-20), Philippine inde- 
pendence (I, 264-66), and bulbs from Holland (II, 473-86). The solemn in- 
structions regarding the proper manner for an American foreign officer to meet 
a Soviet colleague provide a lighter note (II, 675-77). 

Excepting for one particular (i.e., at the instance of the Persian govern- 
ment the documents in the celebrated Imbrie murder case have been omitted 
[II, 539]), this year’s issue of Foreign relations amply fulfils the expectations of 
those who have been waiting for the 1924 record to be published. 


JAMES T. WATKINS 


University of Chicago 
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Historian and scientist. An essay on the nature of history and the social sciences. 
By GartaNo SALVEMINI. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1939. Pp. 203. $1.75. 


Professor Salvemini’s little book should be read by all students of history 
and the social sciences. It is filled with acute observations which are the 
product of a long life of creative scholarship and study combined with a 
struggle for the moral and political values which have been the foundation 
stones of our culture. It is kdmpfende Wissenschaft in the true and noble sense 
of the term and not in the perverted form of Walther Frank and his cohorts. 
The volume is made up of the text of four lectures delivered at the University 
of Chicago in December, 1938, and they retain all the flavor and vividness of 
informal presentation. Added to these is an appendix on “‘What is culture,” 
which the author hopes ‘“‘will help some young teacher to free himself from 
the prejudice of the necessity for encyclopedic knowledge—a mortal diseasé 
which in present-day schools and colleges is undermining the intellectual 
health of both teachers and pupils.” It would be a good idea to make this 
appendix compulsory reading for all young historians forced to teach survey 
courses in western civilization. 

Salvemini deals boldly with the leading problems of historical thinking and 
particularly with those concepts, such as objectivity and moral relativism, 
which, carried out in their full logical implications, have paralyzed historical 
scholarship for the past few decades. Haunted by the “‘fear of being accused of 
bias, many historians,”’ says Salvemini, “‘stifle their opinions as if they were un- 
mentionable diseases and confine themselves to accumulating facts without 
any attempt at co-ordination. Since they say nothing, they run no risk of 
falling into error’’ (pp. 73-74). The ideal of complete absence of bias is illusory 
and utopian. For history, as well as for all scientific work, subjective bias 
serves as the starting-point for fruitful creative work. ‘““To withdraw from the 
historian .... the right to preconceptions and biases would be to dam up 
many fountainheads of precious discovery” (p. 82). The true historian, unlike 
the propagandist, does not conceal his bias; he must always be conscious of it 
and watch against it. But even more important for the scientific character of 
historical research is the fact that, whereas the initial stimulus to creative 
scholarship may be something partaking of the irrational or intuitive, the 
product of the research can be tested before others only by rational means. 
‘Irrational ways may lead to the discovery of truth, but only by rational 
methods can truth be proved.” Objectivity results not from the absence of 
bias but rather from “‘controversy between conflicting preconceptions.” That 
is why freedom of expression is so essential to continuous creative scholarship. 
Where such freedom of expression is destroyed, historical scholarship soon 
becomes the vehicle of the dominant school and merely lapses “‘into lazy repe- 
tition of official propaganda.’’ Nowhere is this situation so clearly demon- 
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strated as in the U.S.S.R. (see G. Kagan, “‘La crise de la science historique 
russe,” Revue historique, CLX XVIII [1940], 1-35). 

From the combination of the concept of objectivity and the idea that each 
historical event is the unique and individual product of its own specific back- 
ground has also emerged a conception of “‘scientific detachment” which usu- 
ally results in moral relativism, or, more often, in complete moral indifference. 
To such an attitude Salvemini also makes strong objection. “I should be 
deeply distressed,” says he, 
if, from the doctrine that history and the social sciences cannot provide us either with 
abstract truths or with secure previsions, any of my readers were to come to the con- 
clusion that they must be indifferent to the question of truth or error, or good or evil 
[p. 157]. 

The historian who thus places himself “beyond good and evil’’ is 

tolerant in the sense that he possesses no moral backbone of his own. He understands 
all principles and has none. He does not eat his aged father or mother, not because this 
would be immoral but only because the society in which he lives has discarded these 
practices; he would not object to sharing in such a dinner were he visiting a community 
of cannibals [pp. 153-54]. 

It is the sort of tolerance and moral conscience which would allow one “‘to 
teach social science in an American university today and in a Nazi university 
tomorrow.” Scientific detachment does not impose the obligation to be in- 
tellectually (not juridically) tolerant of what we deem to be error. 

We will do well to understand “who gets, what, when, and how!”” But we must not 
fail to keep in mind that whoever gets what is not his due is a thief and a rascal, and 
that our civilization will break down if the school fails to teach the incoming generation 
that there are some things that are not done [p. 161]. 


In these days of intellectual groping and chaos it is refreshing to come upon 
a work that is so free from rigidity of thinking and illumined with such deep 
wisdom and understanding. 
KoppE. S. Pinson 
Queens College 





On the writing of history. By Str CHARLES Oman. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co., 1939. Pp. 307. $2.50. 

After fifty-three years devoted to the writing and teaching of history, Sir 
Charles Oman writes about his craft for younger folk who would follow it. 
He brings to his task an amazing familiarity with historical literature, a rich- 
ness of experience, and the breadth of view of one familiar with every his- 
torical period. He writes vigorously and charmingly, though the fact that 
some of his chapters are independent essays has caused some repetition. 

Two chapters (xi and xii) of historiographical memoirs draw heavily on 
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the author’s wide acquaintance among three generations of historians. Three 
chapters (ii-iv) deal with historical evidence and its evaluation. Little origi- 
nality can be exhibited in analyzing methodological processes which have 
changed but slightly since the time of Thucydides and which have been de- 
scribed, with substantial agreement, by a long line of authors from Polybius 
to Allan Nevins. But Sir Charles has written here with an interest, a sim- 
plicity, and a wealth of fresh illustrations which should please graduate stu- 
dents who have been bored by the ponderous erudition of Bernheim or be- 
fuddled by Croce’s obscurantism or exhausted by Langlois and Seignobos’ 
references to Merovingian Gaul. 

Sir Charles has the practical man’s disdain for the philosopher; he dis- 
claims, repeatedly, any “‘philosophy of history.”” This reviewer must confess 
to sharing William James’s opinion that the most interesting and important 
thing about any person (even a historian) is his philosophy and the way it 
determines his perspective. Perhaps Sir Charles is only shying away from a 
much-abused phrase, for the “historical perspective” which, he insists, colors 
each historian’s work seems not to differ essentially from what James, also 
a practical man, meant by “‘philosophy.” At any rate, it is interesting to read 
Sir Charles’s answers to those questions we perennially ask the successful 
historian concerning the true nature of history, its purpose, its values, its 
real meaning. 

Sir Charles approaches history as a rugged individualist, opposed alike to 
co-operative scholarship and ideological patterns which restrict interpreta- 
tive freedom. Acknowledging with apology the highly personal nature of the 
historian’s art, he would claim for it none of the finality popularly supposed to 
reside in the sciences. He does not like what is vaguely called “‘social history”’; 
and he does plead vigorously, on pragmatic grounds, for the study of military 
history. He disclaims (again repeatedly) belief in “‘vague theories of ‘Prog- 
ress’ and ‘Evolution.’ ’’ He can see no inevitability in historical occurrences 
(although, disconcertingly, he occasionally lapses; e.g., pp. 132 and 138). 
History is then that “‘tissue of disconnected accidents”’ which Tolstoi refused 
to accept, a series of events occurring without rhyme or reason, punctuated 
by great cataclysmic changes which are inexplicable but which serve as con- 
venient milestones in the historian’s narrative. The only causal factor which 
Sir Charles seems to stress is the preponderant role of great individuals, most 
of whom were military or political figures. And the historian, if he cannot give 
final answers, can at least give instruction and make moral judgments. 

Much of this is timely; few would deny today the importance of the world- 
shakers, of cataclysms, of wars—though some might hesitate to ascribe the 
world-situation, whatever it may be when this is printed, to the quality of 
military history written in the various nations. Much of it is refreshing to a 
generation suckled on the New History and weaned, if at all, on one of the 
current historiographical cults—Marxism, Spenglerism, Historismus. But 
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even the thrill of finding at last a living exponent of what Mr. H. E. Barnes 
calls “‘conventional historiography” is not enough to convince this reviewer 
that we should re-write our history after the fashion of Carlyle or Sir Edward 
Creasy. Not only might one wish to choose other heroes or other cataclysms 
than those of Sir Charles’s, to elevate Newton to a level with Frederick the 
Great or the invention of printing to that of Bismarck’s diplomacy—one 
might wish also to stress the continuities that survive the catastrophies even 
if he can see no continuing principle. Perhaps the real difficulty is that Sir 
Charles is fighting a ghost long since laid—for a concern with the slow growth 
of institutions and culture patterns need not today be confounded with a 
belief in inevitable progress any more than the genetic approach need by 
confused, as it was by certain historians of the last century, with a biological 
evolution teleologically conceived. 

Sir Charles once wrote of a Lombard king: “‘Berthari reigned for seventeen 
years (672-88) in peace and quietness, for he loved not war... .. The kings 
of this type, whom the monkish chroniclers delighted most to honour, were 
not those who made history.’"! The lapse of half a century has apparently done 
little to change the author’s concept of history, but it is perhaps pardonable 
in a reader of a later generation that he entertain some curiosity about those 
history-less seventeen years, or that he harbor a suspicion that all history is 
not “‘made”’ by kings. 

JAMES LEA CATE 
University of Chicago 


‘ 


5. 


' The dark ages, 476-918 (6th ed.; London, 1919; Ist ed., 1893), p. 2 
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The art of modern warfare. By HerMANN Forrtscu. Translated by THEopore W. 
Knavta. Introduction by Masor GrorGe Fieitpina Exiotr. New York: Veritas 
Press, 1940. Pp. xx+273. $2.75. 
Mine and countermine. By A. M. Low. London: Hutchinson, 1940. 12s. 6d. 
A history of the mine as a weapon of war. 


Istoriya voennogo iskusstva s drevneyshikh vremyen do pervoy imperialisticheskoy voyny 
1914-1918 g.g. [History of the art of war from ancient times to the first imperialist 
war, 1914-18]. By E. Razin. Vol. II, Voennoye iskusstvoo VI-XVIII vv. [The art 
of war from the sixth to the eighteenth centuries]. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1940. Pp. 
440. 7r. 

Music: a short history. By EvEtyN Porter. London: Hutchinson, 1940. 10s. 6d. 

History of monetary and credit theory from John Law to the present day. By Cares Rist. 
Translated by Janz Decras. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. Pp. 442. 25s. 

Great doctors. A biographical history of medicine. By Dr. Henry E. Sicerist. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1940. 7s. 6d. 

A history of economic ideas. By Epmunp Wuitraker. New York: Longmans, 1940. 
Pp. 766. $4.00. 

Istoriko-revolyutsionny kalendar. 1940 {Historical-revolutionary calendar, 1940]. Mos- 
cow: Sotsekgiz, 1940. Pp. 736. 7r. 50k. 

Modern political doctrines. Edited by ALFRED ZIMMERN. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xxxiv+306. $2.50. 

This is another volume of readings. It therefore invites comparison with previous 
collections edited, e.g., by Spahr, Oakshott, and Wagner. It is the reviewer's belief, 
after having made use of all four, that this volume is not so well suited for a textbook as 
any of the other three. 

Evaluating a collection of extracts is a thankless task at best. One is grateful for 
items made available. One realizes that no one can satisfy everyone in these matters. 
There is an inclination to note each such book as it comes along, and let it go at that. 
But I am convinced that books of ‘‘readings’’ demand responsible appraisal, principally 
because we are being more and more forced to use them. They are better than the ordi- 
nary descriptive textbooks; there can be little argument about that, for anyone who has 
tried both with an average class of undergraduates. 

Therefore, although happy to see this new candidate in the field, I offer the following 
provisos. First, there are too many unimportant authors. When one’s concern is with 
Burke and Hegel, with Mill and Marx, with Hitler and Sorel, who cares about A. D. 
Lindsay, or the Oxford Conferences on Church, Community, and State, or Julian Hux- 
ley, to mention only a few of the many lesser lights included in this already crowded 
little volume? These minor figures crowd, or crowd out, the bigger names whose work 
is of greater educational value. In the second place, there are too many selections, and, 
as a result, they are too short. Forty-four extracts from thirty-eight sources means 
only one thing in a book this size: scraps of material bordering upon the unintelligible. 
The result, for an inexperienced student, is apt to be spotty and disjointed. In the third 
place, too many items have been omitted, presumably to make way for the sort of items 
noted above. Why include Nietzsche, especially for six small pages, when T. H. Green 
and Bernard Bosanquet are omitted? Why include Mussolini when Gentile and Rocco 
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are omitted? Why include the Liberal Industrial Inquiry when Tawney, Laski, and 
S. G. Hobson are omitted? Why include Woodrow Wilson or Professor A. C. Haddon 
when Webb and Bernstein and Veblen are omitted? These questions would not press so 
urgently if the editor were proposing his volume merely as a work of reference. He has 
envisaged it as a manual for a course. Judged in terms of the standards thereby evoked, 
it is not clear that he has produced as usable a book as he might have done. 


ALBURY CASTELL 


EARLY MODERN HISTORY 


On the trail of the eight-pointed cross. By ELizABETH WHEELER SCHERMERHORN. New 

York: Putnam, 1940. Pp. 421. $4.00. 

A history of the Knights of Malta. 

European history, 1500-1815. By Mircue.t B. Garrett. New York: American Book 

Co., 1940. Pp. 715. 

With a method which may be described as both logical and chronological, Professor 
Garrett has written an interesting narrative of early modern European history. Since 
his purpose is to present this material for text use, it may be of importance to examine 
the work in relation to what the author has endeavored to achieve. In this the reader is 
aided by the criteria which Mr. Garrett has suggested in his prefatory remarks. The 
attributes of a good textbook, he declares, are “in the order of their importance: clarity 
of statement, an element of human interest, a reasonable degree of accuracy, and an 
equitable distribution of emphasis.” 

Considering these points in the order given, one must agree that the author has suc- 
ceeded in his first objective—namely, that of clarity of statement. Nor can one, in the 
second place, deny the element of human interest which he constantly interjects into 
his account. On the contrary, objection might be raised to the extreme use of such ma- 
terials, frequently to the disadvantage of his major purpose—as, for example, the long, 
discursive story of the Anabaptists in the narrative of the Reformation. His third cri- 
terion raises another question. No person can deny the fallibility cf human efforts, but 
does that excuse a writer who blandly insists that ‘‘a reasonable degree of accuracy” is 
all that is required? Thus Petrarch is contrasted without qualification with Bernard of 
Clairvaux (p. 15); yet students of the great humanist are likely to insist that there re- 
mained within him a degree of medievalism from which he never entirely escaped. Or, 
to cite one other example, is it sufficiently accurate to state (p. 212) that the organization 
of the French church was based on the “revival of the threefold ministry of the New 
Testament: a pastor, a board of elders, and a body of deacons’? Judging by the fourth 
standard, the reader may have even greater quarrel with what Mr. Garrett has done. 
In the first place, one may inquire into the meaning of the phrase ‘‘an equitable distri- 
bution of emphasis.” Is this a distribution to be determined by the author on a solely 
subjective basis? Or, contrariwise, is this a matter which can be determined only by a 
consideration of the use for which the work is intended and must in consequence receive 
at least in part its scheme of values from the recognition of such a purpose? If the latter 
viewpoint be admitted, a text should conceivably include materials which would aid in 
developing a student’s understanding and knowledge of the period specifically under 
consideration, it should include those elements which would furnish a sufficient back- 
ground for the age which followed, and, in the light of the educational trends of our day, 
it should emphasize those phases of the life of the time which would aid in the under- 
standing of our contemporary world. Thus tested, this work shows an adequate and 
ordered record of political history, a frank admission of the significance but little ac- 
count of economic developments, a fragmentary statement of social changes, a sufficient 
survey of religion in the sixteenth century but not of the centuries which follow, and 
some consideration of intellectual and cultural movements. 

This text will be read by students with interest and profit; but, unless additional 
material is presented by the instructor, important questions which arise from the eco- 
nomic and cultural history of the period will remain unanswered in the course. 


Extpon R. Burke 
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A history of western civilization. By ArTaur P. Watts. Vol. II, From the Reformation to 
the present. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940. Pp. 1055. $5.00. 

This work is strongest in its chapters on social and cultural changes, which com- 
prise one-third of the volume, and weakest in its discussion of religious movements. 
The author’s preface distinguishes between the rise of the state and the rise of national- 
ism, the latter being looked upon as a development of the last one hundred and fifty 
years. 

The two chapters, ““Economic and social changes, 1600-1800” and “Cultural 
changes, 1600-1800,” seem the best in the volume, but both are marred by repetitions 
and poor organization. Hospitals are discussed in the former chapter, and surgery and 
diseases in the latter (pp. 343-48, 421-23, 407 ff.). Advertising is dealt with in the 
former; newspapers in the latter (pp. 351-52, 471-74). Scurvy finds its way into both 
chapters (pp. 308, 348, 408-9, 413-14, 415), as do discussions of foundlings (pp. 349-50, 
420-21), iron bedsteads, and cotton clothing (pp. 342, 412). 

Many of the author’s statements are confusing and inexact. How can we reconcile 
the claim, ““Neither was Cromwell in sympathy with the democratic movement” (p. 
135) with the statement that “Cromwell wanted a Republic based on universal suffrage” 
(p. 135)? If ‘there is no need to touch on dogma in dealing with the background of the 
Reformation” (p. 30), why does Mr. Watts state that many pre-Reformation church- 
men realized the need of a definite statement of orthodox Christian dogma to save the 
prestige and authority of the church (p. 84)? The introduction of clover into England 
about 1750 as ‘“‘the first really important agricultural change’’ (p. 279) ignores the in- 
troduction of turnips about a hundred years earlier. The wealth of the Netherlands (the 
United Netherlands are wrongly called ‘‘Holland”’ on p. 59) probably was more impor- 
tant in explaining Spain’s rise and decline than the gold (better, silver) of the new world 
(pp. 108, 110). The evangelical movement in Europe and the “Great Awakening” in 
America were wider than Methodism, with which Mr. Watts identifies them (p. 465). 
The Fronde was more than “‘a silly, childish affair” (p. 150). The “natural frontiers” 
theory for Louis XIV’s time (p. 163) has been abandoned by most recent writers. The 
phrase ‘‘the First World War” for the conflict of 1914-18 seems untenable to the re- 
viewer from any possible definition. It would be hard to prove that ‘‘Napoleon had an 
ability for governing which was equalled in history only by Julius Caesar” (p. 511). The 
reader will learn nothing about Woodrow Wilson, the fourteen points, and mandates 
from this volume. 

Joun Duncan Brite 


Histoire générale de l’église. Les temps modernes. Vol. VII, XVI¢ et XVII® siécles, 1517- 
1648. Part II, La contre-réforme catholique. By Appi A. BouLeNGER. Paris: Vitte, 
1940. Pp. 444. Fr. 40. 

Coronado’s quest. The discovery of the southwestern states. By A. Grove Day. Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1940. Pp. 418. $2.50. 

The Venetians in Athens, 1687-1688. By Cristororo Ivanovicu. Edited by JAmEs 
Morton Paton. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. xiii+ 
104. $2.50. 

From the original manuscript in the Harvard College Library. 

The great Baltic bubble. By the Hon. Ruararpu Erskine or Marr. London: Interna- 
tional Pub. Co., 1940. Pp. 122. 5s. 

The story of the Old Pretender’s planned attack on England with the aid of Charles 

XII in the years immediately following the death of Queen Anne. 

Illinois on the eve of the Seven Years’ War, 1747-1755. Edited by THroporr Cavin 
Pease and ERNESTINE JENISON. Springfield, Ill.: Illinois State Historical Library, 
1940. 

EUROPE, 1789-1914 

La tentative d’invasion de l’ Angleterre de 1779. By P. peu Pervarta. Paris: Presses uni- 

versitaires, 1940. Fr. 30. 
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Sui margini del Congresso di Vienna: diario di Ferdinando Cornacchia (gennaio—settembre 
1815). Edited by Francesco Lemma. (‘‘Biblioteca storica del Risorgimento italia- 
no,” N.S., No. 8.) Rome: Societa anonima editrice Dante Alighieri, 1940. Pp. 136. 
L. 8. 

Italian nationalism and English letters. Figures of the Risorgimento and Victorian men of 
letters. By Harry W. RupmMan. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. Pp. 444. 18s. 

The economic history of steelmaking, 1867-1939. A study in competition. By D. L. Burn. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1940. Pp. 586. 27s. 6d. 

Deals mainly with the development of the industry in Great Britain. 

Novaya istoriya {Modern history]. Vol. II, Ot frankoprusskoy voyny i Parizhskoy kom- 
muny do pobyedy Oktyabrskoy revolyutsii v Rossii i okonchaniya imperialisticheskoy 
voyny (1870-1918) [From the Franco-Prussian War and the Paris Commune to the 
triumph of the October Revolution and the conclusion of the imperialistic war 
(1870-1918)]. Edited by E. V. Tarue, A. V. Ertmov, F. I. Norovicn, and V. M. 
Kuvostov. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1939. Pp. 604. 10r. 60k. 

Prepared for use of faculties of history in universities and pedagogical institutions by 
the historical section of the Academy of Science of the U.S.S.R. 

Triplice alleanza. By Luigi SALVATORELLI. Milan: I.S.P.I., 1940. 

Publicity and diplomacy, with special reference to England and Germany, 1890-1914. By 
Oron James Hate. Published for the University of Virginia Institute for Research 
in the Social Sciences. New York: Appleton-Century, 1940. Pp. 483. $4.00. 

Memories of people and places. By Sam Mavor. London: Hodge, 1940. Pp. 327. 
10s. 6d. 

Among the “‘people” were Kropotkin, J. S. Haldane, and Rodin. The “‘places”’ in- 
cluded Russia, Africa, and the West Indies. The reminiscences of a Scotch engineer. 
The war crisis in Berlin. July-August 1914. By Sir Horace Rumspoxp. London: Con- 

stable, 1940. Pp. 372. 18s. 


THE WAR OF 1914 


Fanny went to war. By Pat Beavcuamp. Foreword by H.R.H. Princess ALice, Coun- 
TEss OF ATHLONE. London: Routledge, 1940. Pp. 240. 8s. 6d. 
The women of the British First Aid Nursing Yeomanry in the war of 1914. 

The Australian Medical Services in the war of 1914-1918. By Cou. A. G. Butier. Vol. 
II. Canberra: Australian War Memorial, 1940. 21s. 
This volume deals with the Australian Corps on the western front. 

The Jewish legions in the British army during the World War (1914-1918). By Hirscu 
Loes Gorpan. New York: The author, 1940. 

La Marne. By Pierre Dominique. (“Campagne de France 1914-1918.’’) Paris: Tal- 
landier, 1940. Pp. 276. Fr. 30. 

Les grandes heures de la guerre. Vol. III, 1916, Verdun. By GENERAL H. Morpaca. 
Paris: Plon, 1939. Pp. 147. Fr. 10. 

German subs in Yankee waters. By Henry J. James. New York: Gotham House, 1940. 
Pp. 208. $3.00. 

The 101st Field Artillery, A.E.F., 1917-1919. By Russett Gorpon Carter. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1940. Pp. 305. $3.00. 

Histoire diplomatique de la France pendant la grande guerre. Vol. Ill, Les neutralités et 
les tentatives de pair. By ALBERT PinGavup. Paris: Alsatia, 1940. Fr. 65. 
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From Versailles to Danzig. By CLaup Gotpine. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. 7s. 6d. 
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Association pamphlet,’’ No. 117.) Published for the Historical Association. London: 
Bell, 1940. Pp. 24. 1s. 1d. 

Histoire des grandes puissances depuis la guerre. By Maxime Mourn. Paris: Payot, 
1939. Pp. 484. Fr. 50. 

Les origines de la guerre de 1939. By ANpré Maurots. Paris: Gallimard, 1939. Pp. 64. 
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The origins of the second Great War. By W. N. Mepuicorr. (‘Historical Association 
pamphlet,” No. 116.) Published for the Historical Association. London: Bell, 1940. 
Pp. 24. ls. 1d. 

Why Europe fights. By WaLTeR Mituis. New York: Morrow, 1940. Pp. 277. $2.50. 
A discussion of the causes of the present war. 

The causes of the war. By ARTHUR BERRIEDALE Keit#. London: Nelson, 1940. 12s. 6d. 

Documents on the events preceding the outbreak of the war. Compiled by the GERMAN 
Foreign Orrice. New York: German Library of Information, 1940. Pp. 549. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
“T built a temple for peace.” The life of Eduard Benes. By Epwarp B. Hitcucock. Fore~ 
word by JAN Masaryk. New York: Harper, 1940. Pp. 364. $3.50. 


FRANCE 

Paris France. By GERTRUDE STEIN. New York: Scribner, 1940. Pp. 120. $2.50. 

Bordeaux dans la nation francaise. By Various Contrisutors. Bordeaux: Delmas, 
1939. Pp. 347. 

The French Renaissance. By CATHERINE E. Boyp. (“Museum extension publications,” 
illustrative set No. 3.) Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, 1940. Pp. 52. 42 plates. 
$5.20. 

Catherine de Medicis, femme de Henri II. By Princess StxTE DE Bourson. (‘Les reines 
de France.’’) Paris: Editions de France, 1940. Pp. 272. Fr. 25. 

Histoire de la Louisiana frangaise, 1673-1939. By Emice Lavverére. University, La.: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1940. Pp. 445. $3.00. 

La Révolution et’ Empire. Vol. 1, Les assemblées révolutionnaires (1789-1799). By Louis 
Vituat. Paris: Presses universitaires, 1940. Fr. 80. 

L’évolution politique du socialisme francais: 1789-1934. By Marcet Prévor. Paris: 
Spes, 1939. Pp. 603. Fr. 18. 

Pontivy et son district pendant la Révolution, 1789—Germinal an V. By EuGENE Corene. 
Rennes: Plihon, 1939. Pp. 729. Fr. 60. 

Louis XVII et Vénigme du Temple. By G. Lenétre. (“Toute l’histoire,” No. 11.) 
Paris: Flammarion, 1939. Pp. 160. Fr. 7. 

France: 1815 to the present. By Joun B. Woxr. (“Prentice-Hall books on history,” 
edited by Cart Witrke.) New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940. Pp. 565. $3.00. 

Lamartine. By Louis Bertranp. Paris: Fayard, 1940. Pp. 428. Fr. 25. 

La grande pensée de Napoléon III. Les origtmes de l' expédition du Mexique (1858-1862). 
By CHRISTIAN SCHEFER. Paris: Riviére, 1939. Pp. 275. Fr. 28. 
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The beginning of the Third Republic in France. A history of the national assembly, Febru- 
ary-September, 1871. By Frank Herpert Brapant. London: Macmillan, 1940. 
Pp. 555. 25s. 

L’instabilité ministérielle sous la troisiéme république (1871-1938). By A. Sou.ier. 
Paris: Sirey, 1939. Pp. 603. Fr. 80. 

Eiffel, le magicien du fer. By Francois Poncerron. Paris: Editions de la Tournelle, 
1939. Pp. 299. Fr. 40. 

Clemenceau. A stormy life. By Lion Daupet. London: Hodge, 1940. Pp. 295. 12s. 6d. 

La Faculté des Sciences de 1 Université de Paris de 1906 4 1940. By CHarLES MAURAIN 
and A. Pacaup. Paris: Presses universitaires, 1940. Fr. 50. 

Histoire de la littérature francaise contemporaine. Vol. I, La littérature et la pensée fran- 
caise de 1914.4 1940. By René Laxov. Paris: Presses universitaires, 1940. Pp. 582. 
Fr. 60. 

Maginot of the line. By Pierre BELPrerRoN. Translated by H. J. SteNNiNG. With addi- 
tional matter edited by Jonn E. Cross. London: Williams & Norgate, 1940. Pp. 
124. 3s. 6d. 

Edouard Daladier. By Yvon LAPAQuELLERIE. Paris: Flammarion, 1939. Pp. 213. 
Fr. 15. 

Gamelin. By Maurice Percueron. (“Les grandes figures d’aujourd’hui,”’ No. 1.) Pa- 
ris: Editions documentaires, 1939. Pp. 48. Fr. 2.50. 

Paul Reynaud. By Jean Vist. Paris: Plon, 1940. Pp. 96. Fr. 4. 


GERMANY 
Europe and the German question. By F. W. Forrster. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1940. 

Pp. 464. $3.50. 

A study of German history and an attempt to show Germany’s true mission in 
Europe. 

The German army. By Hersert Rosinski. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940. Pp. 

267. $3.00. 

Propaganda in Germany during the Thirty Years’ War. By Eimer A. BELLER. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. 49. $10.00. 

Mr. Beller in his Caricatures of the Winter King of Bohemia (London, 1928) has 
already made use of materials from the numerous pictured broadsides of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Twenty-four of these lively propaganda sheets are reproduced in this book. 
In general, they are so designed that their space is about equally divided between a 
somewhat elaborate copperplate engraving and a text in explanation of its meaning. 
The explanation is sometimes in prose, more often in rhymed doggerel, and almost al- 
ways in German. Mr. Beller has done his editing efficiently enough for the general 
reader, but the historical student will still have questions to ask. For example, there is 
the problem of the anonymity of the series. Our editor betrays no knowledge of, or in- 
terest in, the question of the authorship of the prints. Would it be possible by com- 
parative studies to drag any of the authors from anonymity? 

In his too short introduction Mr. Beller relates the broadsides in a general way to 
the voluminous pamphlet literature of the time. Many pamphlets were documentary 
and were officially produced or promoted by the governments at war to mold opinion 
or to gain diplomatic ends. While the pamphlets were directed to the courts and the 
school-bred townsfolk, the broadsides were directed to a larger public. Those who had 
not the time, or even the ability, to read a lengthy pamphlet could quickly get a vivid 
and lasting impression from a picture briefly explained. Even the totally illiterate were 
not beyond this appeal: the text could be summarized or read for them by the vendor 
or by a lettered companion. Mr. Beller allows himself to write: ‘‘Seated in the tavern, 
the popular pamphlet or broadside furnished topic for entertainment or debate.’ There 
seems an inadvertence here; but we may be confident that, whether “‘seated”’ or other- 
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wise displayed, the broadside had a tavern circulation and that it lent itself to discus- 
sion wherever men forgathered. 

Features of his materials to which Mr. Beller calls attention include: an emphasis 
upon simple fears and prejudices, especially those of a religious character; a German na- 
tional consciousness; and the identification or association of contemporary leaders with 
heroes of history and legend. A choice collection of epithets and abusive phrases can be 
gathered from these sheets, which in this respect rival the style of the pamphleteers. 
Jesuits and Calvinists as groups are brilliantly berated, and ridicule and scorn are 
poured upon leading individuals of all parties. Both peace and war had their advocates 
among the creators of the broadsides, and both parties could be caustic and con- 
temptuous. 

Mr. Beller supplies with each reproduction a short historical explanation and a literal 
translation of the text. The plates are arranged chronologically. The characteristic 
symbolism of these broadsides may be illustrated by reference to Plate XII, which is a 
work of meticulous clarity and moving effect. At the command of Jehovah the ashes 
of the burned city of Magdeburg are scooped by angels into a high heap. At the direc- 
tion of angels some ashes are used to receive the tears of the stricken women of Magde- 
burg, and so to form a lye, which is then poured from cups of wrath upon the bowed 
heads of the defeated soldiers of Tilly and Pappenheim—Gustavus, in heroic pose, 
standing by. 

Mr. Beller and his publishers deserve credit for bringing us a little nearer to the 
actual experiences of the German people in the days of the Thirty Years’ War and for 
helping us to appreciate an important if imponderable element in the history of that 
struggle. 

Joun T. McNEILi 


Briefe an August Hermann Francke. Edited by THrkopor GEISSENDOERFER. (“‘Illinois 
studies in language and literature,” Vol. XXV, Nos. 1-2.) Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1939. Pp. 223. 

Frederick the Great. By Pierre Gaxorre. London: Bell, 1940. 16s. 

Is Germany a hopeless case? By Rupotr OupEeNn. Translated by Epwyn Bevan. Intro- 
duction by GitBert Murray. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. Pp. 121. 4s. 6d. 

A survey of German history from the late eighteenth century. 


German dramatists of the nineteenth century. By. F. W. Kaurmann. Los Angeles: 
Lymanhouse, 1940. $3.50. 

Weber. By Witu1amM Saunprrs. (‘‘Master musician’s series.”’) New York: Dutton, 
1940. Pp. 291. $2.00. 

Germany, 1815-1890. By G. B. Smitn. London: Arnold, 1940. Pp. 206. 3s. 6d. 

1848: chapters of Germany history. By Vert VaLentin. Translated by E. T. Scuer- 
FAUER. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. Pp. 480. 12s. 6d. 

Karl Marz in his earlier writings. By H. P. Apams. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. 
Pp. 221. 7s. 6d. 

Journey to Germany, autumn, 1858. By Tomas CarRLYLE. Edited by Ricnarp ALBERT 
Epwarp Brooks. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. xxxviii+ 
222. $2.75. 

In 1858, while in the midst of his many years’ labor on Frederick the Great, Carlyle 
visited the continent to see with his own eyes the fields where Frederick fought. This 
volume prints for the first time the journal kept by Carlyle as a record of the expedition. 
Through familiarity with the battlefields themselves Carlyle felt better able to visualize 
the course of action, for he was unwilling to depend on written sources only. In this 
journal Carlyle relates his experiences in visiting and studying the battlefields of Zorn- 
dorf, Liegnitz, Leuthen, Mollwitz, Hohenfrieberg, Sohr, Chotusitz, Kolin, Prague, 
Hochkirch, Torgau, and Rossbach and gives a brief historical account of each battle. 
Professor Brooks in the ably written appendix of this painstakingly edited volume 
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shows what use Carlyle made of these observations when he came to write the History 
of Frederich II. of Prussia, called Frederick the Great (6 vols.; London, 1858-65). Mr. 
Brooks is of the opinion that Carlyle had actually to see a place in order to incorporate 
it vividly in history, and an examination of this journal in conjunction with Frederick 
the Great supports the contention. What Carlyle’s eyes told him, indeed, occasionally 
upset the statements of earlier historians who wrote only from the study. This volume 
is valuable, therefore, for the light it throws on Carlyle’s methods. It shows how seri- 
ously he regarded his obligations as a historian, however unorthodox his practices might 
be. Perhaps the chief interest of this journal lies in its holding up so clear a mirror to 
Carlyle’s personality. It was written for his own use and erects no defenses. Conse- 
quently, his fretfulness as companion and traveler is exposed with devastating, amusing 
completeness. But much more significant is the further proof that here was a man of 
extraordinarily keen observation possessing the gift of brilliant, condensed description. 
The picture of Germany in 1858 unconsciously drawn by Carlyle is fully as valuable as, 
if indeed not more valuable than, the effort to recapture the days of Frederick the Great. 


TOWNSEND SCUDDER 


Bismarck: Gedanken und Erinnerungen. Edited by A. M. Gipson. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. 262. 7s. 6d. 

An abridged edition. 

She made world chaos. The intimate story of the Empress Frederick of Prussia. By E. E. P. 
TispaLu. London: Stanley Paul, 1940. 15s. 

German economy, 1870-1914: issues and trends. By Gustav Stotper. New York: Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock, 1940. Pp. 295. $3.00. 

Ocherki istorii vneshney politiki Germanskoy imperit. Posledniye gody vneshney politiki 
Bismarka. (1885-1890) [Studies of the history of foreign policies of the German Em- 
pire. The last years of Bismarck’s foreign policy. (1885-90)]. By V. Kuvostov. 
Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1940. 

Deutsche Pressestimmen in der Julikrise 1914. By Toro Gorse. (“Beitriige zur Ge- 
schichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Weltkriegs,” edited by Fritz Kern 
and Hans HatuMann, No. 44.) Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1939. Pp. 225. Rm. 8.40. 
The author of this monograph has limited himself to a task of modest proportions. 

He says that he has not tried to connect German press opinion with the official docu- 
ments with the purpose of making a contribution to the diplomatic history of the July 
crisis. He has not tried to decide how far newspaper comment reflected German public 
opinion and how far it sought to mold opinion. Nor has he attempted to determine how 
far the government influenced the press. He has simply assumed, justifiably, that in 
pre-war Germany a relatively free press existed which, in a general way, mirrored popu- 
lar sentiment; and he has essayed to make a contribution to what he calls “‘the as yet 
unwritten chapter” of public opinion in the crisis, to reveal the thoughts, hopes, and 
fears of the German people during those fateful weeks. 

He has done well to simplify his problem; but he has simplified it overmuch. His 
book contains no index, no bibliography, and no footnote references. For the diplomatic 
background of the crisis he has relied entirely on the second volume of Fay’s Origins of 
the World War and Ernst Anrich’s Die englische Politik im Juli 1914 (Stuttgart, 1934). 
Aside from these two books, he has confined himself to the newspapers. Naturally he 
has fallen into some serious errors. He states that Germany gave Austria her blank 
check in complete ignorance of Austria’s decision to settle forcibly with the Serbs, where- 
as the officiai documents show that the German emperor was quite aware that Austria 
contemplated military action against Serbia. His assumption that no previous study 
of public opinion during the July crisis had been made is also incorrect, as he could 
easily have ascertained had he gone carefully through the first chapter of Fay’s book. 

Within the limits he has marked out for himself, however, Mr. Goebel has done a 
workman-like job. If he is not the first to make a study of German public opinion in the 
July crisis, he has done it more thoroughly than anyone else. He has brought out well 
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the reactions of the leading German newspapers to the momentous developments of 
those summer days. These reactions, he shows, were marked by a general uniformity 
of sentiment. Apparently most Germans were in accord in their will to peace, but in 
accord also in that passive readiness for war, ““without which, in a democratic era, no 
war breaks out.’” When war came, Mr. Goebel concludes, it was fatalistically accepted 
as a relief from long, nerve-racking tension. His study gives us an insight into mass 
psychology in time of crisis such as cannot be gained simply from official documents. 


JONATHAN F. Scorr 


Rosa Luxemburg: her life and work. By Paut Fréuicu. Translated by Epwarp Firz- 
GERALD. London: Gollancz, 1940. Pp. 336. 7s. 6d. 

Von Weimar zu Hitler. By Orro Braun. New York: Europa Verlag, 1940. Pp. 458. 
$3.00. 

Le IIT Reich et son armée. By Jacques Mavpas. Paris: Editions internationales, 1940. 
Pp. 232. Fr. 50. 

Hitler and I. By Orto Srrasser. Introduction by Doveias ReeEp. Translated by 
Gwenpa Davin and Eric Mospacuer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1940. Pp. 249. 
$2.50. 

A record of Strasser’s political activity under the Weimar republic and of his fight 
against Hitler. 

They wanted war. By Otto D. Totiscuvs. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1940. Pp. 
340. $3.00. 

A study of Hitler’s government in Germany. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A history of Northumberland. Vol. XV, Parishes of Simonburn, Rothbury, and Alwinton. 
Edited by Maprtine Horr Dopps. London: Simkin & Marshall, 1940. Pp. 
526. 63s. 

The concluding volume of this series begun in 1890. 


English folklore. By Curistina Hote. New York: Scribner, 1940. Pp. 256. $3.00. 
Trials of British freedom. By T. A. Jackson. London: Lawrence & Wishart, 1940. 
Pp. 252. 6s. 
Essays on cases in which men were tried for blasphemy, seditious libel, and the like. 


A history of the uniforms of the British army. By Ceci C. P. Lawson. Vol. I, From the 
beginnings to 1760. London: Davies, 1940. Pp. 12s. 6d. 

English history in English fiction. By Sin Jonn Marriott. London: Blackie, 1940. 
Pp. 320. 8s. 6d. 

The English: from pirates to prophets. By EpmMonp Privat. Translated by Epwarp 
CraNnKsSHAW. New York: Norton, 1940. Pp. 142. $1.50. 

The Victoria history of the counties of England: Oxfordshire. By Vartous CONTRIBUTORS. 
Vol. I. Published for the University of London Institute of Historical Research. 
London: Milford, 1940. 63s. 

The publications of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-uwpon-Tyne. 4th ser. Vol. 
XVII, The mayors and lord mayors of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1216-1940, and the 
sheriffs of the county of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1399-1940. By C. H. Hunter Buair. 
London: The Society, 1940. 

The draining of the Fens. By H. C. Darsy. New York: Macmillan; Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press; 1940. Pp. 312. $5.50. 

The history of the section in England, 1500-1900. 
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The doctrines of ministerial order in the reformed churches of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. By James L. Arnsire. New York: Scribner, 1940. Pp. 274. $3.50. 

Under four Tudors. Being the story of Matthew Parker, sometime Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. By Epira Werr Perry. Introduction by His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CanTERBURY. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. 12s. 6d. 
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A selection edited by Ratpu S. Waker. Published for the Saltire Society. London: 
Oliver & Boyd, 1940. Pp. 72. 3s. 6d. 

The first of a series of reprints from Scottish literature of a date earlier than Robert 

Burns. 

Supreme governor. A study of Elizabethan ecclesiastical policy and circumstance. By 
J. V. P. Toompson. London: S.P.C.K., 1940. Pp. 184. 6s. 

The voyages and colonising enterprises of Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Edited by Davin BEERS 
Quinn. 2 vols. Published for the Hakluyt Society. London: Quaritch, 1940. 27s. 
each. 

A collection of contemporary documents. 

The development of religious toleration in England. Attainment of the theory and accommo- 
dations in thought and institutions (1640-1660). By Witpur KitcHENER JoRDAN. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 500. 85.00. 

The City Temple, 1640-1940. The tercentenary commemoration volume. By ALBERT 
Cxiart. London: Independent Press, 1940. 5s. 

Hobbes. By G. P. Goocu. (‘‘Annual lecture on a master mind,” Henrietta Hertz Trust 
of the British Academy, 1939.) London: Milford, 1940. 2s. 6d. 

Little madam. A biography of Henrietta Maria. By Janet Mackay. London: Bell, 1939. 
Pp. 380. 15s. 

Warwick County records. Vol. V, Orders made at the quarter sessions, Easter, 1665, to 
Epiphany, 1674. Edited by S. C. Ratcuirr and H. C. Jounson. Foreword by Sir 
Witrrip Greene. Shire Hall, Warwick: L. Edgar Stephens, 1940. 10s. 6d. 

The seventeenth volume of the Wren Society, 1940. With appendixes, ‘“The domestic work 
of Sir Chr. Wren, 1674-1702.” London: Wren Society, 1940. 

Contains designs and drawings supplementary to Volume XII (1935). 

Nathaniel Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, 1674-1721, and his diocese. By C. E. Wuitina. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1940. Pp. 400. 16s. 

The King’s Own: the story of a royal regiment. Edited by CoLonEt L. I. Cowper. 2 vols. 
London: Honorary secretary, Regimental Association, 1940. 42s. 

A history of the regiment from its beginnings in 1680 to the war of 1914. 

Bevis Marks records. Being contributions to the history of the Spanish and Portuguese con- 
gregation of London. Part I. Edited by Lionet D. Barnett. London: Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews’ Congregation, 1940. 

Bevis Marks is the oldest Jewish place of worship in England, having been built 

in 1701. 

Wesley, maitre d'un peuple, 1703-1791. By AGNés ta Gorce. Paris: Michel, 1940. Pp. 
368. Fr. 35. 

Here lies Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By KENELM Foss. New York: Dutton, 1940. Pp. 
379. $3.50. 

Johnson without Boswell. A contemporary portrait of Samuel Johnson. Edited by Hucu 
KinesmiLit. London: Methuen, 1940. 8s. 6d. 

Impressions of the great lexicographer by acquaintances other than James Boswell. 
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Edmund Burke and his literary friends. By DonaLD Cross Bryant. (“‘Washington Uni- 
versity studies,’ N.S., ‘‘Language and literature,” No. 9.) St. Louis: Washington 
University, Board of Publications, 1939. Pp. 323. $2.75. 

This monograph weaves together an intricate web of material concerning the literary 
and social life of London in the later eighteenth century. The usual focus of such studies 
is Dr. Johnson, who has lent his name so often to this age; but here the point of reference 
is Edmund Burke. Although Burke’s prime interest was politics, he had a remarkably 
catholic appetite for men and books. ‘‘Born for the universe,” in Goldsmith’s familiar 
phrase, Burke took his fling at literary hack work, aesthetic criticism, and journalism. 
Mr. Thomas Copeland has lately shown how long was Burke's association with The 
annual register, and how dominant.! The Boswell papers? have also thrown much recent 
light upon Burke’s comings and goings, his table talk, and his inveterate bad puns. 
Burke's private papers, long in the custody of the Fitzwilliam family, have been drawn 
upon during the last three years by several British and American students. The present 
book calls diligently upon apparently all of the new material available in print and also 
canvasses out-of-the-way books and pamphlets from earlier times. In the main, Burke 
is treated apart from his political context. His dealings with literary men like Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Boswell, and Crabbe; with bluestockings like Hannah More and Fanny 
Burney; with historians, critics, and editors like Gibbon, Hume, Thomas Leland, and 
Edmond Malone—these topics are presented in the form of biographies in miniature. 
That these persons knew Burke, either intimately or casually, is warranty for their in- 
clusion. Professor Bryant’s use of the term “‘literary”’ is a little capricious. Reynolds 
the portraitist and Young the agriculturalist were surely no more literary than Benjamin 
Franklin and John Wilkes; yet the former are given treatment here, and the latter, not 
without a prefatory word of regret, are omitted. In a few instances, Mr. Bryant’s in- 
formation seems too scanty to justify the inclusion of minor names upon the roster, an 
example being that M. Dupont to whom Burke addressed his Reflections on the revolu- 
tion in France but of whose christian name and background this monograph can tell 
us nothing. More broadly, one might be disposed to quarrel with this coffee-house 
method of writing literary history in terms of social intercourse, save for the fact that 
Mr. Bryant has done his work with unusual skill, clarity, and thoroughness. Scattered 
details about Burke’s life, from sources difficult to come by, are here brought together 
and given chronology and a lucid pattern. The result is a substantial contribution to 
Burke’s biography as well as a suggestive idea of the effects which different personalities 
—Johnson’s bluff combativeness, Boswell’s eagerness to please, Fanny Burney’s frank 
hero-worship in the days before Warren Hastings’ impeachment—had upon the Whig 
statesman. 

This book bears the mark of careful scholarship and of good writing. In design less 
ambitious than Sir Philip Magnus’ Edmund Burke: a life (London, 1939) and lacking 
the benefit of Sir Philip’s access to the Burke manuscripts, this monograph is much 
sounder in its scrupulous respect for accuracy and its knowledge of the literature. So 
long as the definitive life of Burke remains unwritten and so much of his correspondence 
uncollected, a scholarly study like Professor Bryant’s is of special benefit to any student 
of the statesman. Many trails have here been cleared over the nonpolitical grounds of 
Burke’s biography, although devious turns and much unexplored territory remain. 
Until the Burke papers are published with reasonable completeness, it is hard to see 
how much further progress can be made. 

Dixon WECTER 


The lone monarch. By Guy M. BoustEap. London: Lane, 1940. Pp. 296. 15s. 

A biography of George ITI. 

1 “Burke and Dodsley’s Annual register,’ Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, LIV (1939), 223-45. 

2 Geoffrey Scott and F. A. Pottle (eds.), Private papers of James Boswell from Mala- 


hide castle, in the collection of Lt.-Colonel Ralph Heyward Isham (18 vols.; Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., 1928-34). 
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Borba za Voronezh. Stati i ocherki k 20-lyetiyu osvobozhdeniya Voronezha ot belykh band 
[The struggle for Voronezh. Articles and studies for the 20th anniversary of the 
liberation of Voronezh from the White bands]. Voronezh: Oblastnoye knizhestvo, 
1939. Pp. 220. 2r. 50k. 

Likvidatsiya Kronstadtskogo myatezha. (Mart 1921 g.) [The liquidation of the Kronstadt 
mutiny (March, 1921)]. By O. Leontpov. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1939. Pp. 64 35k. 

The Russian enigma. By ANTON Ciuica. Translated by FerNaNp G. Renter. London: 
Routledge, 1940. Pp. 315. 7s. 6d. 

By a Yugoslav Communist who went to Russia in 1926 to study socialism in action 
and remained to become an opponent of the Bolshevist regime. 

Sovetskoye grazhdanskoye pravo. Kratky uchebnik [Soviet civil law. A short textbook]. 
By M. V. Zimetyev, Ya. F. Mrxotenxo, V. I. SereBRovsky, and Z. I. SHKUNDIN. 
Moscow: Yurizdat, 1940. Pp. 320. 5r. 50k. 

Shpiony pered sovetskim sudom [Spies before Soviet courts]. By L. SavELYEv. Moscow: 
Voenizdat, 1940. Pp. 80. 35k. 

Rasskaz 0 moyey zhizni [The story of my life]. By A. StakHanov. Kiev: Ukrgosnats- 
menizdat, 1939. Pp. 212. 4r. 

A translation into German. 
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Chto chitat o Stalinskoy konstitutsii SSSR. Ukazatel literatury [What to read about the 
Stalin constitution of the U.S.S.R. Guidebook to the literature]. By V. A. SusuKov, 
T. S. Drutman, and O. V. Korxozovicu. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1940. Pp. 128. 
Sr. 45k. 

SCANDINAVIA 

Die Industrialisierung Norwegens. By ALLAN Lyte. Jena: Fischer, 1939. Pp. 101. 
Rm. 5. 

Field-Marshal Mannerheim. By Tancrep Borentvus. London: Hutchinson, 1940. Pp. 
288. 18s. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

Grand inquisitor. Being an account of Cardinal Ximines de Cisneros and his times. By 
WaLTer Strarkie. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1940. Pp. 492. 18s. 

A history of the Romantic movement in Spain. By E. ALLIson PErrs. 2 vols. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1940. 50s 

Borba za Madrid (1936-1937 gg.) [The struggle for Madrid (1936-37)]. By A. SAMARIN. 
Moscow: Voenizdat, 1940. Pp. 112. 2r. 50k. 


AFRICA 
L’ Afrique et V Islam. By J.-L. Montezer. Dakar: Grande imprimerie africaine, 1939. 
Pp. 94. Fr. 6. 
Il canale di Suez ed i rapporti anglo-egizianit. By Bruno Acuiertti. Florence: Cya, 1939. 
Pp. 138. L. 18. 
L’opera del fascismo in Africa. By AtBertO Giaccarpi. Vol. II, L’ Africa italiana sul 
piano dell’ impero (1933-1938). Milan: Mondadori, 1939. Pp. 134. L. 4. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 

The Mongol empire. Its rise and legacy. By MicnaEt Prawo1n. Translated by EpEn 
and Cepar Pauw. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. 21s. 

The religious periodical press in China. By Rupotr Léwentua, Cx’EN Hune-suun, 
Ku T’1nGc-cHana, and W. Y. Liana. (‘‘Series Sinologica,” No. 57.) Peking: Synodal 
Commission, 1940. Pp. 292. $2.75. 

L’évolution économique de lV Indochine francaise. By CHARLES RopeqQuatn. Paris: Hart- 
mann, 1939. Pp. 398. Fr. 40. 

My days of strength. A woman doctor’s forty years in China. By ANNE WALTER FEARN. 
Foreword by Cart Crow. London: Hale, 1940. Pp. 297. 12s. 6d. 

A cavalier in China. By Cotonget A. W.S. Wineate. Foreword by Str Francis Younc- 
HUSBAND. London: Grayson & Grayson, 1940. Pp. 327. 15s. 

The record of a journey from Shanghai to Burma made by a British officer in the 

Indian army at the end of the last century. 

Three sisters. The story of the Soong family of China. By CorNE.LIA SpENcER. London: 
Harrap, 1940. Pp. 279. 8s. 6d. 

British relations with China: 1931-1939. By Irvine S. FrrepMan. (‘Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations inquiry series.””) New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. 
Pp. 255. $2.00. 

Reverses and readjustments of British interests in China to the detriment of the 
empire’s holdings and prestige is the theme of Dr. Irving S. Friedman’s careful study. 

By control, restrictions, and discrimination’ the Japanese have seriously curtailed the 


commercial value of the treaty ports to others than Nippon and “‘reformed’’ Chinese 
areas. The only effective British retaliation has been the extension of credits and loans 
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to Chiang Kai-shek’s government, which have made possible the purchase of materials, 
the building of communications, and the stabilization of currency. Englishmen at home 
and in the Far East have been in quest of a formula which would facilitate the salvaging 
of economic holdings rather than the salvation of republican China. There has been an 
inclination to sacrifice industrial and commercial interests in China in the belief that 
Great Britain can demand a quid pro quo when Japan seeks capital for reconstruction. 
In the meantime, British interest has been focusing on the Burma road and investment 
possibilities in western and southwestern China. 

Among the sources listed in the ten-page bibliography, Dr. Friedman depends for 
Conservative British sentiment principally upon The North-China Herald (Shanghai), 
Finance and Commerce (Shanghai), the journal of the British chamber of commerce in 
Shanghai, and the London Times. For Japanese comment he relies upon Nichi-Nichi, 
Asahi, Trans-Pacific, Kokumin, and Miyako. He rarely quotes from Chinese periodi- 
cals. 

Dr. Friedman is on the faculty of Brooklyn College and has been a research associate 
of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. The present volume is 
one of the inquiry studies which were instituted early in 1938. It is to be hoped that, 
after a suitable lapse of time, Dr. Friedman will write a sequel to this book. 


ALLAN B. CoLe 


Siam in neon A brief survey of the cultural trends in the five years since the revolution 
of 1932. By Kennetu Perry Lanpon. Shanghai: Kelley & Walsh; Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 328. $2.50. 


The small states of Europe are falling one by one. In contrast to this sad story it is 
encouraging to view Siam, striving to remain independent during the struggles of the 
great powers to control the regions of the Pacific. This little-known part of Asia has 
been interpreted in a competent manner by Professor Landon, who has written a care- 
fully documented account of the political, economic, ethnic, educational, medica!, and 
religious aspects of the land. 

Some of the most important portions of this book are found in the appendix. This 
section contains, among other regulations, the national economic policy of March, 1933, 
hitherto unpublished, owing to the radical features of the program. This draft an- 
nounces the plan to divide the country into co-operative associations, eliminate special 
privileges, initiate social i insurance, and eradicate “labour waste and social parasites.” 
The final paragraph declares: “It is a pity that because of the existing economic system 
this rich land of ours is not more fully developed. As a direct result of the system of 
private enterprise much manpower is wasted, labour efficiency is lowered, there is a 
lack of tools and machinery needed to increase production, and there are social para- 
sites whose labour value is negative.” 

Siam, in common with many other parts of the world, has a ‘Chinese problem.” 
The author considers this subject with understanding, emphasizing that intelligent Chi- 
nese residents realize the government is justified in controlling all foreigners within its 
borders. He quotes the opinion of the influential Chinese banker, Ong Thye Chee, who 
says: ‘Siam welcomes the foreign immigrant and affords him equal treatment and equal 
privileges, so much so that the intelligent foreigner in the country usually identifies 
himself with the Siamese in national thought and aspiration. ... . With the possible 
exception of British Malaya, Siam has afforded the Chinese immigrants the cleanest, 
widest, and most independent home... . . No immigrant with a tinge of love for this 
land of his adoption will have any cause to resent the reasonable measure adopted by 
this government.” 

Since the revolution of 1932 Siam has been working to become a modern state and 
today is in the process of adjustment. All this is given in detail by the author, who con- 
cludes his exposition with the comment that “it remains to be seen whether the new way 
of life will yield more or less happiness than the old.” 

Tuomas E. Ennis 


La politique francaise en Extréme-Orient, 1936-1938. By Rocrer Lévy. (Centre d'études 
de politique étrangére. Section d'information,’ No. 13.) Paris: Hartmann, 1939. 
Pp. 181. Fr. 15. 
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Archives et bibliothéques du gouvernement de la Cochinchine. Guide du lecteur a la Biblio- 
théque du Gouvernement de la Cochinchine. Saigon: Ardin, 1939. Pp. 6. 

The Pacific Ocean. By Fevix RiesENBERG. (‘‘Oceans of the world series.’’) New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1940. Pp. 322. $3.00. 

The story of the Pacific. By Henprik WILLEM vAN Loon. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1940. Pp. 387. $3.00. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


The Dongan charter to Jamaica of 1686. By Victor Huco Pautsits. Jamaica, N.Y., 
1940. 

The story of advertising in Canada. By H. E. StepHenson and Cartton McNaveur. 
Boston: Bruce Humphries, 1940. $3.50. 

A history of science in Canada. Edited by H. M. Tory. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
1940. $2.50. 

New Zealand from Tasman to Massey. By N. E. Coap. London: British Authors’ Press, 
1940. Pp. 6s. 6d. 

Portrait of a colony. By Auan F. Hatrerstey. Cambridge: University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 234. 8s. 6d. 
A history of Natal from the eighteen forties to 1879. 


A history of South Africa. By Ertc A. WALKER. New ed. London: Longmans, 1940. 
16s. 

Great days. The autobiography of an empire pioneer. By LinuTENANT-COLONEL FRANK 
Jounson, D.S.0. Foreword by Hon. G. Martin Higarns, F.R.C.S. London: Bell, 
1940. 18s. : 

Johnson worked with Cecil Rhodes in opening up the territory which became Rho- 
desia. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Haiti and the United States, 1714-1938. By Lupwe.t LEE Montacuet. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. 308. $3.00. 

A navy second to none. The development of modern American naval policy. By GrorcE T. 
Davis. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940. Pp. 508. $3.75. 

The Wilkes exploring expedition of the United States navy, 1838-1842, and symposium 
on American polar exploration. Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1940. 
Pp. 950. $2.50. 

Proceedings of the centenary celebration of the society. 

United States policy toward China. Diplomatic and public documents, 1839-1939. Edited 
by Paut Hispert Ciype. Durham: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. 321. $3.50. 

Diplomatic relations between the United States and Hawaii, 1885-1889. By CHARLES CaL- 
LAN TANSILL. (‘‘Historical series of the Fordham University studies,” No. 1.) New 
York: Fordham University Press, 1940. $0.50. 

How Maine viewed the wer, 1914-1917. By Epw1n Costre.u. (‘University of Maine 
studies.” 2d ser., No. 49.) Orono, Me.: University Press, 1940. Pp. 101. 


The purpose of this study, according to the writer, was to determine why the United 
States entered the war and what forces could be expected to press the United States into 
war again. The first object was achieved, but the second requires a companion study. 
The conclusions of Mr. Costrell are that the people of Maine were pro-Ally before the 
outbreak of the war, and that the renewal of submarine warfare tipped the scales toward 
intervention. be 

The title is misleading. The study deals with six newspapers as a gauge of Maine 
opinion, not with all the newspapers or with all of Maine opinion. The Franco-American 
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press, for instance, might have formed an interesting comparison. The study is thor- 
ough, well written, and offers, on the basis of one state, a valuable study of the evolu- 
tion of the people’s mind from indifference to clamoring for war. 


T. WALTER JOHNSON 


La politique économique internationale des Etats-Unis depuis la guerre. By CHARLES 
Dantet Hertsson. Paris: Librairie Sociale et Economique, 1939. Pp. 701. Fr. 100. 

Politique extérieure des Etats-Unis, des lois de neutralité a la Conférence de Lima. By 
ALrrep Max. Preface by ANDRE SreGrriep. (‘‘Centre d'études de politique étran- 
gére, Section d'information,” No. 11.) Paris: Hartmann, 1939. Pp. 180. Fr. 15. 

The United States in world affairs, 1939. By Watney H. SHeparpson and WitiiaM O. 
Scroges. Published for the Council on Foreign Relations. New York: Harper, 1939. 


Pp. 423. $3.00. 
War propaganda and the United States. By Harotp Lavine and JAMEs WECHSLER. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 363. $2.75. 

If Walter Millis and Archibald MacLeish are right, books like this are out of date 
and out of place. But Lavine and Wechsler are not yet (May 16, 1940) convinced that 
America is about to succumb to a paralyzing nihilism in which all pleas for “principle” 
are called ‘propaganda.’ These authors think, on the contrary, that ‘“‘the danger that 
overshadowed all others was not that Americans would cease to believe anything, but 
that they would ultimately be too credulous, forgetful of the vast and cynical forces 
operating upon them, eager to reduce events to the vocabulary of moral simplicity.” 

There are others who consider propaganda analysis futile because the British have 
none and the Germans have not yet been uncovered. Messrs. Lavine and Wechsler 
again beg to differ: ““The ‘no propaganda’ fiction was being studiously maintained. It 
was a transparent fiction, accepted with utter solemnity by an astounding number of 
Americans who declared that no Allied propaganda was in sight and that Duff Cooper 
was really an optical illusion.” 

No startling exposure of secret propagandistic machinations is this, but a provocative 
analysis of arguments and materials used by both “interventionist” and ‘“‘noninterven- 
tionist’’ camps. Some six-sevenths of the book treats pro-Ally or “‘interventionist” 
slanting of the news. While this ratio may be due in part to the subjective interpreta- 
tion of the authors, it can be justified as a reflection of the current American viewpoint. 
The title, in fact, would be more exact, though less exciting, if worded: “Conflicting 
Opinions on the War.”’ It is yet too early to uncover the real propaganda efforts. 


James M. Reap 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


History and science. A study of the relation of historical and theoretical knowledge. By 
Hvuaeu Miter. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1939. Pp. 201. $2.00. 

A philosophy of history. By Emt Scuwartz. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1940. Pp. 98. $1.50. 
Published posthumously. 

Annual bulletin of historical literature. Vol. XXVIII, Publications of the year 1938. Pub- 
lished for the Historical Association. London: Bell, 1939. Pp. 65. 1s. 7d. 


This annual brochure is too well known to need any further recommendation (see 
Journal, X [1938], 320); a particular merit is that it makes a point of listing important 
American books. The only change worth recording is that the sections on the French 
revolution and Napoleon and the nineteenth century are now combined as “‘the nine- 
teenth century, 1789-1914.” 
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